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The Things to Read Next Week 


The I. W. W. is active everywhere. Strikes are,everywhere. Violence is everywhere. 
The lawbreaking is not all among the workers by any manner of means. They have terrible 
wrongs to complain of. Recent and gross outrages against peaceful organization have been 
committed on the Pacific Coast. Inez Haynes Gilmore will tell of the STRIKE AT MARY- 
VILLE. Read it. 


Americans think that ours is the only country that has’ political corruption. Read the 
story of graft that America would not tolerate, in the Canadian Legislature, by WILLIAM J. 
BURNS, the famous detective. 


JOHN R. MOTT is a national character, though very many people do not know about his 
marvelous work in the Y. M. C. A. A leader in American finance and philanthropy thinks he 
is the greatest, man alive. President Wilson thinks he is one of the noblest men in re 
Arthur Gleasén will tell you why. 


Are you having trouble with the INCOME TAX? Everyone is, and J. H. Moore has written 
an article which will make matters clearer for you, and more interesting. 


Is MUSICAL COMEDY rotten? sasoud Sterns thinks so, and we have some pictures 
to illustrate what he means. 


The second instalment of the “ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON” is just as touching 
as the first, and tells how the wise, gentle cripple rescues the little girl from disgrace. 

_ The fifth and last instalment of the “HONOR OF THE ARMY” by Charles Johnson Post, 
is the most dramatic of all. This series is making a great sensation, both in Army circles, and - 
in political circles in Washington. Are you interested in the Army? You may be more inter- 
ested at any moment. Don’t miss the chance of keeping yourself informed about it. 

FREE LOVE has been discussed a great deal recently. Mrs. Austin tells why it is inevitably 
a failure. Read her article and be able to give good reasons for the opinion that you and your 
wife feel to be right by instinct. | 
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STUDY OF AN OLD MAN 


By CHARLES Dana GIBSON 


ILE Mr. Gibson continues to illustrate, the field in which he won his wide- 
spread fame, he has for severatYears been working steadily at oil painting, 
and the excellence of the result is well shown in this painting. Character in drawing 
and the ability to get likeness are the qualities for which his painting is most notable 
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The Mexican Situation 


HE embarrassing position in which the 
United States, and civilized countries gen- 
erally, are put by the developments in Mexico 
can be traced back to the administration of 
President: Taft. If that administration had 
pursued clearly and fearlessly the principles. of 


justice, instead of being swayed by the timidity | 


and selfishness of certain investors, Mexico 
would now be in a more desirable condition. 
President Wilson inherited a fundamentally 
wrong situation in that matter, as he did in the 
matter of Canal tolls, and in both cases he set 
about beginning a policy that Squared with 
his own ideas of public morals. In Mexico, the 


_ policy which he undertook was one of extreme 


response to financial pressure. 


difficulty, but difficulty does not stand in his 
way when he is convinced that he is. right. 


When Mr. Taft was President he had the op- | 
Madero was 


portunity to strengthen Madero. 
the best type of leader that has been developed 
in Mexico. He understood exactly what was 
the matter with his country. His book called 
“The Presidential Succession” was a clear and 
accurate warning to Diaz of what the country 
needed and was likely to demand. Madero 
was a philosopher and a statesman. Taft should 
have had in Mexico a man who would have 
earnestly backed the Madero régime. He might 
well even have lent American officers to Madero 
to help him build up his army. He might well 
even have helped him police certain towns, as 
being in their nature international ports. In- 
stead of that, he was surrounded by men who had 
sympathized with Diaz, who were opposed to 
Madero, who saw in Huerta the kind of person 
they wanted—a person who would force a cer- 
tain amount of external order and who could be 
used to the satisfaction of the big investors. 
Henry Lane Wilson was a malign influence in 
the country, working against the struggling 
efforts toward nationality and enlightenment, 
working for the old régime of arbitrariness and 
President Wil- 
son’s view of Mexico is the same as was 
Madero’s. He has done what he could to help the 
Mexicans get a start toward self-government, or 
at least toward government in the interests of 
the mass of Mexicans. He therefore could not 
recognize Huerta, a murderer and a reactionary. 
Unfortunately for him, no second Madero has 
developed. Carranza very obviously is not 
a man of Madero’s size. Villa has proved 
himself enough of the Mexican barbarian to 
make trouble. In the present unenlightened 
state of the world, any war situation like that 
in Mexico is not handled by reason alone. It 


> 


is powder surrounded with sparks. It can at 
any time be upset by a mere stupid accident. 


Meantime, all that the wisest president can do 
is to map out a course that is right, follow it 


with patience, caution, and courage, and then 
trust that destiny will not be too hard. 


Policy and Morals 


RESIDENT WILSON’S desire to have the | 


Canal tolls exemption clause repealed is 
good morals, but at the same time it is good 
politics. If we are going ahead applying modern 


ideas to foreign affairs, we ought to have some | 


friends among the nations, at least those friends 
whom we can acquire by following the cause of 
enlightenment and justice. Suppose the repeal 
does make a friend of England, is it not the part 
of statesmen to make friends where friends can 
be made through acts that are in themselves 
right? Nothing has amazed us more in a long 
time than the attacks on the President’s repeal 
policy made by some senators in whose judg- 
ment we were accustomed to have the greatest 
confidence. 


The Path of Safety 
REATED for the purpose of defending the 


individual against arbitrary oppression, the 
procedure of our courts continues to defend him 
under free government to such an extent that 
society itself is not protected. The New York 
Court of Appeals, after more than a year and a 
quarter's delay, has overturned the conviction of 
Mr. Charles Becker, the distinguished police offi- 
cial, because it didn’t like the rulings of the lower 
judge and the fact decisions of the jury. What 
if Goff did influence the jury? English judges do, 
and their criminal law works better than ours. 
The New York Court of Appeals is made up in 
large part of individuals so apart from the spirit 
of our time that they are incapable of usefully 
representing it. Courts ought to lean backwards 


in their endeavor not to interfere with legislatures, | 


juries or trial judges. There is more of a ground- 
swell of discontent in this country than the com- 
fortable classes realize. The only way to meet it 
is for those in responsible positions, whether in 
the courts, legislatures, business or professions, 
to be sympathetic. Extreme conservatism is a 
menace. The path of safety is a path of solu- 
tion. The fitting leader today is the leader who 
finds the just ways of carrying out the people's 
will. The useful upper court today is the court 
that interferes as little as possible with those be- 
low who are in touch with the facts and repre- 
sent the people. 
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the Oregon decision, 
_ chusetts, Michigan, California and Washington 


_ by the President on February 24. 
_ for an eight-hour day in the District of Columbia. 


livable for the women _ themselves. 


Protecting the Future 


IMES change fast. Only a little while ago 
“almost any legislation intended to benefit 
society and requiring sacrifice from some in- 
dividual or interest, was called unconstitutional. 


Some of our state courts are still living in this 


atmosphere. Most of them are not, and the 
United States Supreme Court is decidedly pro- 
gressive. On February 24 it affirmed the judg- 


ment of the Supreme Court of Ohio, upholding 
' the constitutionality of the Ohio law which pro- 
_ vides that women shall not work in any factory, 


workshop, telephone or télegraph office, millinery 


_ or dressmaking establishment, or restaurant, more 


than ten hours in any one day or more than fifty- 
four hours in any one week. The leading case 
along this line is the Oregon Laundry Case, up- 
held in 1908. That was argued by Mr. Brandeis, 
who was also called into the Ohio case. Since 
the courts of Massa- 


have upheld similar laws. ‘The upholding of the 
Ohio law comes almost simyltaneously with the 
President’s signature to thé: La Follette-Peters 
Bill, which passed the Senate last July, passed 
the House on Lincoln’s Birthday and was signed 
It provides 


This bill was introduced at the request of the 
National Consumers League, of which John 
Graham Brooks is president and which includes 
among its officers Florence Kelley, Josephine 
Goldmark, Jane Addams, Mrs. Frederic Nathan, 
Mrs. Samuel S. Fels, and other leaders in practi- 


al, progressive work. The purpose of the bill 


is to make conditions wholesome, inspiring, and 
| It is in 
order to enable the next generation to be born 
and started under favorable circumstances that 
such legislation is enacted. 


An Interesting View 
RESIDENT of the Middle West, widely 


known for his public spirit, courage, sup- 
port of good causes and steady opposition to bad 
ones, put dn a bold protest the other day against 
over-encduragement given to the laboring world. 
He said that journalists, clergymen and states- 
men, riding on a radical wave, are promising 
the masses the kind of life that never can be 
theirs, and that when all possible reforms are 
made, and the world does not become what they 
expected it to, their discontent will be greater 
than ever, and it will break out in violence. 
This point of view, coming from so intelligent a 
source, is of much interest, but it seems to us that 
human psychology is different. Of course the 
criticism holds of a certain type of violent re- 


_ former who appeals to passion and exaggerates 


evil, but we do not think it holds of the reformers, 
headed at present by Woodrow Wilson, who make 
their appeals to the mind. Undoubtedly, all of 
us, in whatever class we live, have ideals that 
can never be reached entirely, but we are happier 
progressing toward those ideals and encouraged 
by the community in our progress than if we 
are given the impression that no serious im- 
provement in the human lot is possible. 
opinion, the lot of the average man can be and 


In our | 


will be greatly ameliorated, and it is more desir- 
able to have the community believe this and try 
to carry it out than it is, by timidity about the 
psychological effect on the laboring classes, to 


_ keep in a skeptical frame of mind, that may pre- 
vent us from putting our whole hearts and brains | 


into accomplishing the uttermost that can be 
done toward increasing light and opportunity 


among those who do the world’s darker work. 


Devotion 


OSEPH FELS will be missed. He was a man 

of insight. 
ness men to adopt profit sharing. He worked 
hard for coéperation. 
knew how to make money, but was not satisfied 
to do nothing else. 
tered in a principle that, in modified form, 


_commends itself more and more to students 


of taxation. He was one of the few persons of 
wealth in this country who have not been satis- 


fied with philanthropy, but have opposed the very | 


sources of extreme wealth, fighting the monoplies 
and concentrations that produce inequalities. 
Fels lived in obscure hotels. He traveled in 
third-class railway compartments. He made 
friends of the humble. He had the fervor of a 
conversion that came late in life. To him the 
root of all evil lies in the monopoly of land. The 
unearned increment was to him an almost per- 
sonal devil. He went about the world fighting for 
the single tax, talking to everybody about it, de- 
pleting in the cause a fortune made honestly in 
selling soap. He believed the single tax would 
make an end of poverty. Few men live as 
happily as he lived through the closing years of 
his busy existence. He believed he had found 
his answer. His conscience was clear; his path 
lay straight ahead; his influence was powerful. 
The radical program of the British Government 
was in part stimulated and hastened by him. 
The group of land reformers in our country were 
largely nourished by him. He scorned charity 


in his public speeches and practiced it in his | 


private life. He was sincere and generous and 
glowing. He was a Jew, and he had the virtues 
which we are pleased to call Christian. 


Old Doc Gallinger 
ENATOR GALLINGER is rounding out 


his last term in the Senate. His distin- 
guished career is drawing to a close. His latest 
triumph is his nation-wide campaign against 
vivisection. He proposes an investigation by the 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service into 
the rumors that the doctors in New York hos- 
pitals use children instead of animals for experi- 
ments with serums. If Gallinger were a typical 
American, we should not be swift in condemning 
Russia for her excitement about “ritual murder.” 
Senator Gallinger has already decided in his 
own mind “that a prima facie case has been made 
out against some practitioners.”” Senator Gal- 
linger proclaims the glad tidings that he is him- 
self a physician. In truth, after an academic 
education that would not now admit him to 


any medical college of the first rank, he attended 


an “Eclectic Medical Institute” in Cincinnati in 
1858, and achieved the degree of M. D. ten years 


He was one of the earliest busi- | 
Like Henry Ford, he | 


His heart was most cen- | 


| 
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later from the New York Homeopathic Medical 
College. After he had practiced medicine in 
Concord, New Hampshire, for ten years, politics 
claimed him as its own. He opposes anything 
endorsed by the American Medical Association, 


like the Owen Bill for a Department of Health, 


and the Children’s Bureau with its inquiry into 
infant mortality. Nobody takes Senator Gal- 
linger seriously as a senator. Why not let him 
strut about as an authority on medical subjects? 


Alfred Noyes 


has done well tomake him part of 


its atmosphere. He takes high ground from 
the start. He has no apology to make for being 
a poet. He does not plead for the right to be 
heard. He does not devise tactful approaches to 
a difficult matter. He speaks under inner com- 
pulsion and with a sense of power. He recites, 
intones, chants his lyrics in a breathless way. He 
reaffirms the place of the poet in a heedless world. 
He believes the poet must belistened to, that busi- 
ness and science need his voice to tell them the 
meaning of their activity. He has no regard for 
niceties of delivery. He jumbles his notes on 
pieces of rough paper, spills them on the floor. 
He has no trained use of the voice, but shoots it 
out in a hurried, excited monotone, without 
breath relief or pause for effect. He is a clean- 
cut fellow, of university pattern, with a manner 
without affectation. He will have a strengthening 
and refreshing influence on the boys. 


In Utah 


RE the people of Utah to have no better 
choice for senatorial candidates than Reed 
Smoot, Republican, and William H. King, Demo- 
crat? King served in Congress many years ago 
and was appointed a judge by Cleveland. He 
has learned nothing and forgotten nothing in 
twenty years. He came all the way to Washing- 
ton from Utah, representing a private interest, 
to oppose the beneficent plan of the government 
to obtain radium for the benefit of suffering hu- 
manity. He would probably vote with his Dem- 
ocratic colleagues on most questions, just as 
Smoot generally votes against the Administra- 
tion these days. They are both reactionaries. 
Stephen H. Love, another Mormon, but a leader 
in the Progressive Party, is spoken of for the gov- 
ernorship. He has endeared himself to pro- 
gressives of all parties, however, by his stand for 
right. He opposed the election of Smoot be- 
cause of the ecclesiastical influence of the Apostles 
in politics. He has stood for railroad reforms 
when there were few in Utah to withstand cor- 
rupting influences. Would it not be possible for 
real Democrats and real progressives to under- 
take a fusion movement with the view of sending 


Love to the Senate? 
In Connecticut 


AF the people of Connecticut to be forced to 


a choice between Brandegee and Baldwin? 


_ Governor Baldwin has good qualities, but he is a 
_ reactionary. If the Sun has its usual luck, its 
recent endorsement of Baldwin for the Senate 


will make his defeat certain. 


Murphy? 


Evers and Chance. 
_ his refinement do with the money? 


Two Murphys 


OTH of them are named “Charlie.” It is 

a bad time for the Murphy family. Charles 
Francis is hanging on by his nerve to the job of 
scandalizing New York and even Tammany Hall. 
Charles W. has been pried loose from his scareely 
less conspicuous position in Chicago. They have 
both grown rich in a manner to create among 
their fellows a longing for their absence. Prob- 
ably each thinks himself admirable and misun- 


derstood. How they reach that conclusion would | 
be welcome news from Bar Harbor to the Golden | 


Gate; from Mexico to Duluth. 


The Future of Charles W. 
HO believed last October that the baseball 


world would be so soon relieved of C. W. 
Charles has become well off out of the 
proceeds of a club that once boasted of Tinker 
What will a person of 
Will he go to 
England in time to see the April celebration of 
Shakespeare’s birth, or will he prefer the monu- 
ments of Florence? He will have time for read- 
ing, philosophy, and other effort of his brain and 
conscience. We seenr to see him growing into a 
sweet and highly cultivated old man, devoted to 
art, history and letters. He was out of place as 
head of the most interesting ball club of recent 
years. The money that he made to the accom- 
paniment of general opprobrium we refuse to 
believe will be used in loafing about, in crass dis- 
contented luxury. Surely he cannot wish himself 
back in a position which made him about the 
most unpopular man known in Chicago. 


- Pleading with Charles F. 
HY do you hang on, oh C. F. Murphy? 


Did you get no notion in November that 
the community had enough of you? Why 
don’t you run for United States senator and find 
out what the people think? You are already so 
rich that, no matter how much more you get out 
of your position, you cannot absorb any greater 
amount of Delmonico terrapin. Your absence 
is desired by the very heelers in your party. Why 
should you not join Charles W.? . You two might 
travel around the world, or you might go abouf 
your own country, visiting the county fairs, 


showing the astonished rustic the kind of leaders’ 


the great American cities are able to produce. 


To Some Ladies 


HIS journal is sufficiently known as the up- 

'¢ holder of woman’s énfranchisement, but 
even the best cause may suffer from errors of its 
upholders. The American suffrage leaders in- 
clude some who deserve to be called states- 
men. Those ladies, however, who threaten to 
undertake the defeat of senators who have 
fought their battles, merely to punish the Demo- 
cratic Party as a party, are not statesmen. 
They do not correctly estimate the American 
temper. They will increase the vote for those 
senators, among women as well as among men, 


_ and will somewhat impede the progress of their 


own important cause. 


| 
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Bones of hind leg of Brontosaurus Louisae - 


A fossil skeleton partly une 


Thunder 


Lizar 


By RAYMOND EVANS 


Pictures by courtesy of the Carnegie Museum 


overed in the quarry 


HE largest animal in the world has recently been dug up on the top of an arid mountain 
in the Bad Lands of Utah. This creature is called the Brontosaurus, and in actual 
bull: is larger than any skeleton ever discovered. With it are many other dinosaurs. This 
as the first authoritative story that has ever been published about this remarkable discovery 


N Mesozoic times, in the “Age of Reptiles,” a name- 
less river flowed into an ancient sea near the spot 
where the Green River now comes down through the 

wall of.the Uintah Mountains in Utah. About its estu- 
ary lived and died innumerable dinosaurs, the verte- 
brates which then dominated the globe. As they died, 
their bones were buried in the sand and turned to 
stone. :Among these were the twenty or more speci- 
mens whose fossilized bones are now being taken 
from the rock in the museum in Pittsburgh. One of 
these was a colossal beast, exceeding in size and weight 
even the great Diplodocus. 

Utah was at sea-level when the Brontosaurus was 
buried in the sand. When his fossilized bones came to 
dight again they were a mile above sea-level and a thou- 
sand miles from tidewater. Meanwhile millions of 
years had elapsed, the dinosaurs had had their day and 
died, mammals had taken their place, the geography of 
the earth had been changed again and again, and the 
spot where the bones of the Brontosaur had been buried 
in the bed of the ancient river had been heaved up as 
a mountain peak more than 5,500 feet high. On the 
summit of this mountain, tilted at an angle of 60 degrees 
to the horizon, lay the sedimentary rocks containing the 

6s 


Brontosaurus. How many thousands of years it took 
to weather the rock away from the backbone of the 
dinosaur it is hard to tell, but in time the frost and water 
did the work, and six of the vertebrae of the reptile 
lay exposed on the very summit of the mountain. Of 
course everybody has heard of the Diplodocus, that 
enormous reptile which lived fifteen millions of years 
ago and which, resurrected and placed in the halls of 
the Carnegie Museum, has been reproduced, and copies 
of its colossal framework donated by the science-loving 
patron and founder of the Carnegie Museum to many of 
the national museums of foreign lands. A _ persistent 
report has been current for months past that an equally 
interesting and even more important discovery has been 
made in the wilds of Utah. To ascertain the truth or 
falsity of this rumor the writer sought an interview with 
the director of the museum. It proved no easy task 
to obtain his consent. 


re HAVE no objection to telling you what I know about 

the matter,”’ he said, “but I have learned that you 
men of the newspaper world are so bent upon making the 
discoveries of science the basis of sensational and gro- 
tesque reports that it is, from our point of view, a very 
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risky thing to tell you anything. I see no reason why 


a great discovery in the field of geological and paleonto-° 


logical research should be treated as if it were a huge 
joke, intended merely to add to the ‘gaiety of nations.’ 
It is a fact that we have, thanks to the intelligent and 
wise generosity of Mr. Carnegie, made a series of most 
marvelous discoveries. If an expedition had been able 
to go from this world to some far-off planet and bring 
back specimens of the animals of that distant orb, the 
result would have been no more wonderful than what 
has been achieved in this instance.” 


| 
jt is indeed a signal achievement to go back fifteen 
or more millions of years into the past and bring 
to light a score or more: of practically perfect skele- 


It is quite a feat in engineering to secure the skeleton 
of a big dinosaur. The rock cannot be blasted away 
without jeopardizing the bones within, so the work must 
be accomplished tediously by hand. Furthermore, most 
of the bones must be taken out with more or less of the 
stone adhering to them because of the great difficulty 
of doing the more delicate part of the work in the field. 
The task involves the quarrying of massive blocks of 
stone, each incasing one or more fossil bones. These 
rocks are numbered as they are taken out, to preserve 
a record of the relative positions of the various parts, and 
then each block is covered with burlap steeped in wet 
plaster of paris. When this wrapping sets, the block is 


so protected that there is little danger of any exposed 
portion of bone being broken in transit. 


tons of animals hitherto unknown to science, or at 
best known only by a few broken fragments. This 
is what has actually been done. Of particular in- 
terest to the layman is the largest of these skeletons, 
that of the Brontosaurus, about which. so many 
rumors have been rife. It is the biggest fossil skeleton 
known to science. 

Fossil dinosaurs are not picked up every day. It has 
been six years since Dr. Holland and Mr. Earl Douglass, 


4 


Bones of a dinosaur partly swathed 


ye 


one of his assistants, went to this out-of-the-way nook 
of Utah and made a preliminary survey of the region. 
It was a year or more later before Mr. Douglass, to whom 
Dr. Holland had delegated the task of making a detailed 
search there, came upon the first trace of the skeleton 
of the Brontosaurus. It took over two years of diligent 
quarrying to get out the skeleton in the rough; it has 
taken three years to chip away the matrix from the 
skeleton—and the work is not yet quite completed. One 
may thus judge as to how patient and persistent the 
fossil hunter must be. 


Dinosaur Peak, where these prehistoric animals are being dug up 


A permanent camp was established at the foot of 


Dinosaur Peak,” as Dr. Holland has named the moun- 


tain in question, and a corps of skilful workmen was 
set to work under the direction of the men from the 
museum. After months of continuous quarrying the 
whole of the skeleton of the Brontosaurus was removed. 
It took twenty-six four-horse wagons to transport the 
pieces of rock containing the bones across the bad lands 
to the nearest shipping point. 


in plaster before removal from quarry 


O the men of science the quarry from which the 
Brontosaur was taken is perhaps of as much interest 

as the Brontosaur itself. No such deposit of perfectly 
preserved remains of the life that existed on this planet 
fifteen millions of years ago has been found in any other 
part of the world. There are many places where the 
remains of Mesozoic reptiles have been found jumbled 
together in hopeless confusion, but here the skeletons 
are always found lying in place, not disarticulated, so 
that at every stage of the work of securing a specimen 
the scientist knows, exactly what is what. This quarry 


| ‘ a 
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has been worked for five years now, and a multitude of 
fossils have been uncovered, many of them hitherto 
unknown to science. 


GOME idea of the proportions of the Brontosaurus 

may be gained by looking at the accompanying 
picture of the bones of one of the hind legs of the reptile 
as compared 
with the figure 
of the man 
standing be- 
side it. Dr. 
Holland 
that the com- 
pletely articu- 
lated skeleton 
will be some- 
what longer. 
than that of | 
the Diplodo- 
cus, much taller 
and very much 
more massive. 
The estimated 
length of the 
Brontosaurus 
is eighty-five 
feet; the esti- 
mated height sixteen and one-half feet. These figures 
are approximately correct. The neck of the Bronto- 
saur, in life, was perhaps three times as thick as that 
of the Diplodocus, and the tail one-third longer. 


M UCH has been-published recently about the discov- 
eries of Mesozoic fossils! made in East Africa by 
German scientists. The Gigantosaurus of Africa has been 
described in startling terms as outclassing in size all other 
quadrupeds known to paleontologists. A humerus, 
found in East Africa, is longer than any other humerus 
extant, and it has been assumed that the creature of 
which this bone was a member was proportionally larger 
than the Diplodocus. This is like assuming that a 
gibbon is half again as tall as a man because the humerus 
of this ape is half again as long as that of a man. Asa 
matter of fact it has been practically established that 
the Gigantosaurus belongs to the brachio- 
saurs, a family of reptiles that take their 
name from -the disproportionate length of 
their fore-legs, or “arms.” 
There is nothing left to inference in the 
case of the skeleton of the Brontosaurus. 
When this great “thunder-lizard”’ is set up 
_ in the Carnegie Museum beside its famous 


A block of stone weighing a ton and a half as shipped into the museum 


Brontosaurus Louisae as first discovered by Mr. Earl Douglass 


The same block of stone after workman has begun to get out skeleton, which in 


contemporary, the 
Diplodocus, it will be 
practically a complete 
specimen. 


(THE Brontosaurus 

has been named 
by Dr. Holland Bron- 
tosaurus Louisae, in 
honor of Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie. The Doctor 
has followed the ex- 
ample of some of his 
scientific friends in 
Europe, who make it a 
custom to dedicate 
their choicest  speci- 
mens to their friends. 
Queen Victoria had a 
genus of water lilies 
named for her. A 
great butterfly re- 
cently found in New 
Guinea has been 
named after Queen 
Alexandra. Dr. Hol- 
land says that as the 
Diplodocus was named after Mr. Carnegie he thinks it 
eminently appropriate to dedicate the latest great dis- 
covery to the lady. 

The Brontosaurs were the kings, in avoirdupois at 
least, of the Mesozoic age. The earth of that day must 
have shaken under their tread. Scientists, in their rare 
moments of romancing, have estimated the weight of 
one of these 
huge dinosaurs 
at perhaps 
twenty tons. A 
good-sized ele- 
phant weighs 
five tons and 
eats in one day 
one hundred 
pounds of hay 
and twenty-five 
pounds of 
grain. 


IGURE out 
for your- 
self what it 
might cost to 


herd of Bron- 
tosaurs in these | 
parlous days, with number one timothy hay at eighteen 
dollars per ton. 


the end weighs but twenty-seven and one-half pounds 
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Is Ford an Inspired Milhonaire ? 


By GERALD STANLEY LEE 
Illustrated by Herb Roth 


ERALD STANLEY LEE is the author of “Inspired Millionaires.” Henry Ford 


is an inspired millionaire. 


Mr. Lee is the author of “Crowds.” 
stirred up the whole world on some of the subjects treated in “* Crowds.” 
a lot about Mr. Ford’s dramatic action and talked with a lot of people about it. 


M rT. F ord has 
Mr. Lee thought 
The 


result is the most interesting interpretation of Ford that we have happened to run across 


mountain throw itself into the sea 

suddenly, I would not put in my time 
looking at the hole where the mountain 
was, but I would watch the splash it 
made and the mighty waves it made, and 
consider the little waves it made to the 
furthest shore of the sea. 

It would be the only way to see what 
the mountain really amounted to. And 
it is the same with Mr. Ford’s action. 
What does it mean? What is going to 
come of it in a year, in twenty years—this 
huge blow or shock upon the labor of the 
world, and upon the nerves of Wall 
Street? 

I was not without my own first impres- 
sions of Mr. Ford’s action, but as the 
days went on and I began meeting people 
everywhere, and began having handed 
out to me all those large, handsome, cold 
hunks of worldly wisdom that everybody 
has seemed to have ready about Mr. 
Ford and about Mr. Ford’s business (one 
could hardly go a block down the street 
without getting one) I have added to my 
first impressions. 

My first impression was that Mr. Ford, 
after a long, hard pull at “business is 
business,” a furious stretch of sleepless 
efficiency and of sizing everybody ac- 
curately up and paying everybody pre- 
cisely down, had come to the end, and, 
bored to death at last by the long, slow 
monotone of his own competence, de- 
cided suddenly that something would have 
to have a give in it somewhere. So one 
night—about New Year’s Eve it was— 
when no one was looking, he stood up 
over his scrupulously measured-off, tire- 
somely infallible, riotously economical 
factory, pulled out the bung of ten mil- 
lion dollars on it and went home to rest. 

This was the way it looked to me at 
first—just one of those things human 
nature will do, in spite of itself, once in 
so often. It was an outbreak Mr. Ford 
was having—a kind of tear or orgy of 
benevolence. 


[: I happened to be by and saw a 


O me, with my more or less furtively 
hopeful ideas about inspired million- 
aires, Mr. Ford’s action, however much I 
disapprove of orgies or even of benevo- 
lence, came, I need not say, as a very pleas- 
ant proof of my theory of how much more 
human millionaires are than they think 
they ought to look. I like to feel, in a 
way, that I am not totally unlike a mil- 
lionaire—and as long as I can keep from 
having to be one, I enjoy playing with 
the idea, and I am free to say that if I 
had been cooped up year after year as 
Mr. Ford has been, into being a mere em- 
ployer, I should have wanted at least by 
this time to break out into being a plain 
careless fellow—human being—do some- 
thing the way anybody would—that is; 
something I felt like doing because I 
felt like doing it. Mr. Ford was begin- 
ning to feel that after all, it was at best a 
dog’s life, measuring off people’s precise 
deserts in dollars and cents—a poor nar- 


row stop-watch cash-register life, always 
being a kind of detective of Economy, 
working fourteen hours a day, year after 
year, on never too much or too little for 
anybody, never too much or too little for 
anything. “Here is ten million dollars!” 
he murmurs to his people. “I don’t care 
whether you deserve it. For God’s sake 
don’t say anything or explain anything 
or thank me for anything. Here Is Ten 
Million Dollars! Take it! Do what you 
like with it. Go to heaven with it. Go 
anywhere with it.” 


M* second impression was that perhaps 
Mr. Ford wanted other people to 
understand. It was no mere ten-million- 
dollar confidence between himself and 
his workmen—as to what he wanted for 
himself, or hoped’gradually to be allowed 
to be. like—but it was a_ten-million- 
dollar bit of confidentialness (almost for 
the first time) between a millionaire and a 
world. Mr. Ford’s action was a huge 
notice—a kind of cry for help in every 
paper of the world—an advertisement for 
friends, for fellow human beings, addressed 
to a whole race from a helpless million- 
aire, to the general effect that being a 
mere millionaireand humdrumming along, 
getting all he could out of people, bored 
him. He wanted everybody to see what 
(to any fairly thoughtful original man) 
making too much money was really like. 
It was a kind of Ford bill-board—a 
notice served on capital and on labor—on 
all people everywhere—a sign—a sublime 
hand-bill sent out through all the streets 
of all the world. Is not every third car a 
Ford? It was like a sign on every third 
car ohe meets (wheel on the left) flying 
down the road: “Made by a Bored 
Millionaire!” 

I suspect it is going to be hard to over- 
estimate the importance of this adver- 
tisement of Mr. Ford’s being bored. 
When we have enough bored millionaires 
—that is, millionaires who are throwing 
up their regular job of charging the pub- 
lic all that they can and of paying their 
men as little as they dare—millionaires 
who break away into being of some use 
in the world, and of some interest to 
themselves and to other people, we will 
have a pew world, a world in which we 
will see Socialists and Syndicalists losing 
their jobs. 

This it seems to me is the specific idea 
that Henry L. Ford in his present action 
is trying to express, namely: Socialism 
and Syndicalism are at best mere tem- 
porary jobs that have been made for 
people by millionaires who could not 
think. The very first moment million- 
aires begin to think, they will have to ask 
the Socialists and Syndicalists to help 
them. We are all in one way or another 
busy today thinking out a new world, 
and thinking with money is so much more 
practical and useful a job (even for a 
Socialist) than thinking without money, 
that nearly all the Socialists and Syndi- 
calists who can really. think (as fast as 


millionaires open up) are going to accept 
from them thinking-with-money _posi- 
tions. When money. thinks, Socialism 
and Syndicalism will disappear of their 
own accord and on their own suggestion. 
Even the millionaires themselves can be 
seen on every hand already joining in 
and trying to help one another to think. 


M* third impression—or at least, the 

impression I had to deal with next, 
was that perhaps Mr. Ford was advertising 
his own business. It almost seemed like 
an anti-climax at first,. and I was a 
little sorry—or, at least in a vague pained 
way I thought I ought to be sorry. 

Then I grew glad. I can only tell what 
it was that began happening to my mind. 
Anyone can judge for himself. 

The Metropolitan Insurance Company 
some years ago wanted a free advertise- 
ment for its business, and built itself the 
highest tower in the world. People 
would have to talk about it, look at it, 
and fill the world with pictures of it, and 
it was an advertisement too—that vast 
bill-board of steel and glass, that could 
be all used all over inside every day, and 
all paid for all over inside every day, by 
thousands of people. 

The Ford Motor Car Company in 
much the same way several years ago, 
casting about for some advertisement 
everybody would talk about free, put up 
quietly—almost before anybody knew it 
—the lowest-priced car in the world! 
The bare mathematics of a Ford Car, Mr. 
Ford decided—the very receipted bill for 
a Ford Car—would have to be genuine 
honest personal news to every man on 
this planet. Mr. Ford wanted every man 
on the planet to say it must be a lie and 
look into it and prove it. 

Mr. Ford has thought out the best ad- 
vertisement, and made the deepest, most 
sensational appeal to human nature he 
could have made. A man doing a marvel 
is more advertised today than a man 
who gets rich. There isn’t a man living 
who isn’t touched by it, for there is not a 
man living who at bottom wouldn't 
rather do a miracle than merely get rich; 
and now here is Henry L. Ford, a man in 
Detroit, Michigan—the cars fly up and 
down the world telling it—who is getting 
everything in at once apparently, in one 
short life. He is getting in his miracles 
and his riches besides. 


ERY soon now, the thoughtful but 

rutty business man still jogging along 
on the old platitude that what business is 
for is to make money will see that it is just 
because Henry L. Ford has some other 
object than making money in his business 
that all the world has conspired to help 
him make it. Everybody is a partner 


in the Ford Motor Car Company because 
every man knows from the men in the 
shops to the crowds in the streets that 
he is sharing or can share if he likes, in the 
profits of the Ford business. Evéry man 
who puts a stroke of work on a car, every 
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jit wants the best labor on earth. 
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man who rides in one or gets a bundle 


from out of one, becomes identified with 
the Ford Company of Detroit, Michigan, 
U. A. 

I do not know how. other people feel 
about it, but I have a conviction that 
any business that is so big, shrewd, in- 
spired and practical in spirit, that it is 
successfully treating every man in the 
world as one of its pdrtners—any business 
that is making money for every man in 
the world—is entitled to all the free ad- 


_ vertising it may be able to get. The more 


advertising a man like Henry L. Ford 
gets for nothing the better for all of us. 
It does me good to think of it—to think 


- that every third car in the world is run- 


ning around this minute telling every- 


everywhere about a business in 


which making money is a_ by-product. 


_ As I see the cars go by, I keep thinking of 
it, of the truth they roll through the 


world: If Money Is Not Being Made in a 
Business Today as a By-Product, There Is 


| | Not Going To Be Very Much of It! 


HERE are those who may say that what 
Mr. Ford has really attempted is a 
huge international ten-million-dollar ad- 
vertisement from the Ford Company that 
It isa 
notice ‘to all the best labor to flock away 
from everybody else to the Ford factory 
in Detroit, Michigan. 
This may be true, but it is certainly bet- 


' ter for all of us that if a man deserves the 


best help in the world and is going to make 
the best use of it, he should have it. 

It pleases us to have our cars cheaper. 
It pleases us, too, that Mr. Ford, instead 
_of paying out ten million dollars advertis- 
ing money to the newspapers has taken 


_his ten million dollars and put it into 


the hands of the men who are going 
to be working for Ford and working 


us. 


Why should the newspapers have the 
ten million dollars instead of the men who 
are slaving away for Ford and for cheap 
cars for us? It was a better bargain for 
Ford and for everybody to_put his adver- 
tising appropriation right down into the 
shop where it would help him run the 
shop, where every dollar every day all of 
the year would oil the machines, smooth 
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To make a sensation, be one” 


out the thoughts of his men for him and 
make the men true to him and to the 
Ford Car and true to themselves and to 
their work. Mr. Ford thought that a 
bill for ten million dollars’ worth of self- 
respect in his factory, a bill for heartiness, 
spontaneousness and hope (the business 
being as it was) would be cheap. 

Possibly the reason more big business 
men do not get advertised in this country 
free is that there isn’t really anything 
about them or about their business or 
the way they run it that anybody espe- 
cially wants to know, or that anybody 
would be especially interested in if they 
did know. 

Mr. Ford is not getting for nothing 
out of the papers what other people would 
have to pay for. What Mr. Ford is 
getting other people could not get by 
paying for it. 

In this aspect Ford’s advertising is one 
of the most interesting and instructive 
spectacles the country has had. 

I have been for some time a more or 
less curious and interested student of ad- 
vertisements and of the ways of advertis- 
ing men, and have made a kind of ama- 
teur study of sensations and the law of 
sensations, and if I were asked by a young 
advertising man what were the two best 
rules I could think of for making a sensa- 
tion, I would put them down like this: 

First: Do not try. 

Second: Do not need to try. To 
make a sensation, be one. Then other 
people will attend to it—people in general, 
people going by in the streets—anybody 
and everybody will do your advertising for 
you and do it for nothing. Henry L. 
Ford has never needed to hunt up some 
way of making a stir or sensation. The 
Ford Car at its price has been a stir or 
sensation of itself. 

And it goes deeper than this. 

The real reason that the Ford Car isa 
sensation is that Ford is. A man like 
Ford in business today—the way he is 
made inside and the way his mind works, 
is personal and necessary news to every- 
body. Everybody has to advertise Henry 
L. Ford whether they want to or not. 

The people in Ford cars are not the only 
ones that enjoy them. They fly through 
the streets addressed to all of us—happy 


valentines about the world and about the 
way things are going in it. Millions of 
them go rolling, whispering, almost softly 
shouting, through the streets how he treats 
his public—how he treats his men. 


P and down the busy streets and the 

quiet country roads, past the wastes 
and past the gardens, past the weary and 
the glad. They go saying—‘God is in 
his heaven; all’s right with the world.” 
Business is not a barren waste today, men 
think, as the Ford cars go. It is full of 
lusty and mighty men figuring out pa- 
tiently at desks, in shops, in dollars and 
cents, the hopes and faiths of men and 
the plans of God. 

In my fourth stage of Ford impressions 
I concerned myself with what has seemed 
to be Mr. Ford’s monstrous way of treat- 
ing everybody alike. 

The objections were obvious. , Anybody 
could make them, and make them offhand. 
And here is a guess for what it is worth— 
as to Mr. Ford’s “‘indiscriminateness.”’ 

Perhaps not being discriminating has 
been the precise point that Mr. Ford, 
at just this time, has had in mind. The 
best of employers cannot but get their 
discriminating wrong quite a good deal of 
the time, and Mr. Ford, at last, in a 
vigorous attempt to work through to an 
understanding with every one of his men 
and establish a better mutual basis for 
working together, thought he would just 
make a clean sweep for once—treat every- 
body alike, assume everybody was doing 
or would be doing soon, the best he could, 
and see what came of it. 


ee GOME of you,” he says practically to 

his men, “have helped me earn this 
money all you could, and others of you, I 
dare say, have helped me earn it as little as 
you could, but I and my foremen cannot 
be sure that we have never made any mis- 
takes about what you do or don’t do or 
try to do, and while we cannot run this 
factory as a regular thing without making 
distinctions between you it is not at all 
unlikely that out of twenty-four thousand 
men we are getting a thousand or so of 
you wrong—and well, anyway, here is the 
money—same to all of you, and all I can 
say is that I want to express the idea— 
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arid express it indiscriminately rather than 
not at all, that a lot of this money, which 
under our present transitional, twisted, 
industrial system is supposed to belong 
to me, belongs to you. It does not seem 
to be practicable, just yet at least, for a 
man at the top of a factory to have a 
regular habit of acting like a God—a habit 
of being precisely the same with the just 
and: the unjust—but if there are, out of 
twenty-four thousand men, a thousand 
or so of you who have not helped me earn 
this money as hard as you might—all I 
can say is ‘Here are a few million dollars 
I wish you would earn! And I am just 
paying you in advance.’ So far as some 
of you are concerned ‘I have been paying 
you afterward when each week was over 
for work I didn’t get. Paying vou in 
advance for work I hope to get, could not 
possibly cost me very much more—and 
could not be any more foolish than that. 
And I should imagine you would really 
feel more like working.” 


MY fifth impression of Mr. Ford came 
. when I found myself reducing his 
problem to its lowest terms. I found 
myself thinking or trying to think what 
twenty-four thousand men, if they were 
boiled down to one man, would be like, 
and how, in their boiled-down state and in 
aconvenient size, they would probably ack 
Mr. Ford says to this one man: “There 
is one particular thing in you which, 
if it could be changed, would make all the 
rest of you earn three times as much.” 
Mr. Ford then proceeds to attract the 
man’s attention to himself with some 
money, gives him five hundred dollars+to 
probe into himself with and to find out 
his weak point. He tries to make a little 
shock of surprise on the nerve of his imagi- 
nation about himself. 

It is rather hard fo great factory 
pawing away with a thogsand machines 
on a man, to work into lim much imagi- 


nation about himself. The employer 
has to reach right in through the ma- 
chines and attend to it. The Ford Com- 
pany has built up an enormous business 
on conceiving steel machines, and on 
planning with a rather unusual skill to 
get more work than other people could, 
out of steel machines. 


HAT Mr. Ford seems to have thought 
of this year has been to spend ten 
million dollars on making the men in his 
factory as efficient, as men, as his steel ma- 
chines are as steel machines. Mr. Ford has 
solved over and over again the problem 
of how to make a machine more effi- 
cient. To make a machine more efficient 
he makes the machine over, invents a 
way of fitting it into its job better. What 
he has gone to work on now is “How can 
I make twenty-four thousand men over?” 
As he goes up and down the rows of 
his men he finds naturally that some of 
the men need to be made over in some 
parts of themselves and others need to be 
made over in others. He then looks around, 
to see if there is any particular part in his 
men that could possibly be attended to 
in all alike—that could be attended to 
by machinery as it were—or with one 
swoop Mr. Ford has always done things in 
this way—in swoops. It has been his 
‘ability to think in swoops where other 
people couldn't that has made his business 
what it is. 

It was not long before Mr. Ford found as 
he. went 2p and down his men, that there 
was one part that stood out or seemed to 
stand out in all of them or in nearly all, 
that could be attended to by machinery 
that is by putting all the men through the 
same process. 


T was as if he had said or wanted to say 
to each man in the twenty-four thou- 
sand: **The part of vou that needs making 
over the most just now apparently is the 


way vou feel about vour work. You hate 
it. Or that’s what it amounts to. - There 
must be something the matter with the 
factory I'm furnishing vou, if you hate it, 
or with the machines or the system, or 
with vou or with me. Ive tried every- 
thing I can think of to make my factory 
the best machine for making motor cars 
on earth. What I am trying to do now 
is to make my factory the best machine 
for manufacturing and bringing out the 
most efficient laboring man on earth. I 
have been trying in my way for years to 
be the most efficient employer. It’s the 
only way I know of getting the men I want. 
But of course it is of no use for me to trv 


_ to be the most efficient employer all alone. 


I want twenty-four thousand men around 
me all day every day that I feel help. 

“What I should like to do next in this 
world would be to see the motor car in- 
dustry, which is perhaps the most charac- 
teristic industry of this age, the most 
strategic and most closely watched, the 
one most intimately and personally used 
by the men who are the employers of the 
world—-I want to see this industry a kind 
of world-exhibit and kind of Show Win- 
dow on the world of the kind of men 
emplovers can get when they work for 
their men, and of the kind of employers 
men can get when they work for their 
emplovers. want to prove where every- 
body can see it that paying as little as one 
can and working as little as one dares is 
poor business. I want to see the motor 
car industry the one in the world above 
all others which has succeeded in attract- 
ing employers who really like reducing 
prices and raising wages more than they 
have to, and in attracting workmen who 
love to work. = 

“I believe that if Capital, when in a 
position to do so, will treat Labor steadily 
and honestly better than it deserves, 
Labor will be shamed into working with 
it and not against it.” 


“If I happened to be by and saw a mountain throw itself into the sea suddenly—I would watch the splash” 
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PEN AND 


INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


PERNICIOUS PEACHES 


“ PIGS IS PIGS”—to quote Mr: Ellis Parker Butler, 

P who, we are told, got it from G. K. Chesterton who 

in turn inverted it from the German where (the 

second pig coming first), it originally read—pigs is Pigs. 

By the same token, Peaches is Peaches, and, to trespass 

still further into the Chestertonian preserves of the Ob- 

vious, Pernicious Peaches are Pernicious Peaches whether 

they be hawked in a market or on the cover of a Ladies’ 
Journal. 

The Pernicious Peaches whereof we speak are never out 
of season. They may be seen almost any month of the 
year on the cover of a magazine, whose chief aim, it would 
have us believe, is the moral and social uplift of ladies in 

, general, and the American young lady in particular. 


HE February peach crop was unusually abundant— 
five peaches for fifteen cents! with the rest of the 
magazine and the moral uplift thrown in. All through 
the merry month of Saint Valentine there they hung in 
clusters of five, and Peaches they{were, to be sure—Peaches 
in the stupidest, cheapest, slangiest nonsense of the word. 
There they hung—to quote the redundant Dr. Roget, 
F. R. S.—‘‘simpering, smirking, sniggling, giggling, 
ogling, tittering, prinking, preening, flaunting, flirting, 
mincing, coquetting, frivoling, attitudinizing, self-con- 
scious, artificial, smug, namby-pamby, sentimental, man- 
ére, unnatural, stagy, shallow, weak, wanting, soft, sappy, 
spoony, fatuous, idiotic, imbecile, driveling, blatant, bab- 
bling, vacant, foolish, silly, senseless, addle-pated, giddy, 
childish, chuckle-headed, puerile,’’ and, what is above all 
else inexcusable in a peach—mushy. 

And these (in a journal that specializes on Patterns) 
are the Patterns set for our young American sister at the 
‘most impressionable age of her life—the age when, what- 
ever may be her dormant possibilities, she is by her na- 
‘ture irresistibly impelled to pattern herself after the fav- 
orite girl of her class in school, or the favorite actress on 
the stage—to copy her coiffure, her dress, her deport- 
ment, even the expression of her face. 


A ND how, you ask, can a young girl be harmed by 
imitating what, however vacuous or silly, is after all 
only an expression? 

The answer is, that just as a persistent bend of thought 
modifies and in time fixes the expression of the face, so a 
habitual expression (or lack of expression) of face influ- 
ences the bend of thought and, in time, fixes the character. 

If you don’t believe this, dear girl, stand before your 
looking-glass and smirk at yourself as hard as you can, 
until you look (as much as it is possible for a human girl 
to look) like a magazine-cover Peach. Then try to hold 
the “ Peach” look while you recite: 


“*I sent my soul into the Invisible 

Some letter of that after life to spell; 

And by and by my soul returned to me 

And answered—‘I myself am Heaven and Hell.’”’ 


You see it’s impossible! You can’t do it, any more 
than you can stroke your head up and down at the 
same time as you stroke your chest sideways. Your 
mouth has come out of curl—the foolish light has gone 
out of your eyes. Perhaps (if you really felt what you - 
were reciting) you look just the least bit solemn. If so, 
try to hold the solemn look while you recite the 
following: 


“The chair will hold a pair. 

If you’ve got some love to spare 

I'd like to have some now— 

*Cause it’s good—so good— 

You bet that it’s goody, goody good! 

No one else could do it like you could— 
I want a little love because it’s good— 
So good—you bet, even gooder than good. 
Honey, when you press your lips to mine, 
I feel like an ocean full of wine. 

Do I love it? Dol? 

Umm! Umm! 

Goody, goody, goody, goody, good— 

It’s good!” 


By the time you have finished, instead of your solemn 
reflection in the glass, you will see the smirking image of a 
magazine siren, or the composite picture of a musical 
comedy Pony ballet. 

Without question, such vulgar patterns as these set by 
the February Ladies’ Home Journal for the impression- 
able young girl of today will degrade her to exactly the 
same degree that the wholesome, high-bred type of 
womanhood evolved by Charles Dana Gibson unques- 
tionably improved and developed all that was best in her 
sister of twenty years ago. 


(THE theory that nature imitates art is much older 
than Oscar Wilde, who is supposed to have origin- 
ated it. 

It is so old that Mr. G. K. Chesterton any moment 
may rise to dispute it, and announce to an astonished 
London that it is Art that imitates Nature; nevertheless, 
Nature does imitate Art. 

Is it possible that there is method in all this magazine 
madness? 


 & it possible that the Lgdies’ Home Journal, being de- 

voted (among other devotions) to ladies’ attire, 
fears that too great an improvement in the female 
of our species would divert her thoughts from the 
imbecilities of dress to higher—and less profitable— 
things? 

Heaven forbid! 

All the same, the Magazine Peach of today is as a 
Minotaur menacing the woman of tomorrow. 

Here is a job for a Theseus—another Gibson—where 
is he? 
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The Right Grounds for Divorce 


By MARY AUSTIN 


Fifth in the series on Mate-Love and Monogamy 


Illustrated by H. T. Dunn 


4 
MBS. AUSTIN thinks that much greater freedom of divorce for mismated couples is not 
inconsistent with the proper protection of the faithful one when the other-wishes to break 
up the home. She gives some very helpful, practical advice about divorce courts and the 
degree of selfishness which a person is justified in displaying in these marital dofficulties 


not to do for us, may be gathered 

under the one head of not discred- 
iting our social values. This is the sole 
criterion of particular marriages with 
which society has any concern: Are the 
parties to it worth more or less to us? 
What goes on within the relation, by 
~ what modes, what vital play of person- 
alities the human factor is raised to its 
most serviceable exponent, we have not 
even to question. But we may, and must, 
question the resultjas it is returned to us 
in terms of social service. 

What is necessary to establish the so- 
cial criterion of divorce, is a revision of 
our whole way of looking atit. It is 
assumed now as an infringement of a 
code; it is undertaken in the same spirit 
and before the same tribunal as a crim- 
inal offense. What it should really be is 
an inquiry into the advisability of two 
people continuing to live together. In- 
stead of a judge to render decisions in ac- 
cordance with law, there should be a com- 
mission of marital welfare. 

Divorce is an evidence of failure to 
which society is an accessory, and often 
more culpable than either of the unhappy 
parties. It is important that society 
should be fully informed, should not be 
allowed to escape complete knowledge of 
the cause and occasion of such failure. 
Social conditions tending widely to dis- 
rupt families deserve at least as much 
social consideration as the hookworm or 
the city sewers. 

For this reason alone, divorce should 
be simple, stripped of every induce- 
ment to conceal the true grounds in 
favor of a particular legal quibble which 
the parties have agreed upon will 
get them off safeliest with the court. 
Not even the generous impulse of right 
thinking people to obtain divorce by the 
method which will leave the other least 
damned by it, should enter here; nor 
the other equally human impulse which 
would leave the offending party as much 
damned by it as possible. 


\ LL the things that marriage ought 


| PYORCE should be easy of access: 
approachable as soon as it becomes 
desirable, not delayed until some flag- 
rant offense involves the mismated pair 
in mutual accusation and recrimination. 
Whatever the process, it should not be of 
a character that requires “working to, 
the creation of hysterical states as an ano- 
dyne to the social reprobation which must 
now be undergone on the way to freedom. 
And the first step toward the reform of 
our methods of divorce, should be the 
abolition of newspaper publicity. The 
dissolution of a marriage should be, in 
respect to the parties to it, as private as 
a surgical operation; in respect to its 
social ‘Aspects, as accessible as the report 
of the census. I know of no better test 


for the validity of any given social con- 
dition, than its reaction upon the integ- 
rity of marriage. 


In the recently established Court of 
Domestic Relations, we have the be- 
ginnings of a proper tribunal; but it 
should have been named Domestic Ad- 
justments, for what its transactions have 
revealed is that, more than in any other 
department of life, we have been think- 
ing of marriage in terms of a class: Our 
attitude toward it has largely been de- 
termined by the notion of a kind of sanc- 
tity of the personal experience. 

Interference and compulsion from the 
outside, say the Ideal-makers, is impos- 
sible, since the very act of appeal to such 
outside compulsion means the destruc- 
tidn of the bond. 


S a matter of fact, the Court of Do- 
mestic Relations with the aid of a 
probation officer, mends about as many 
marriages as it dissolves. Nothing is so 
certain as that a great many matings fail 
because the parties to them know nothing 
about marriage, not even their own: and 
though it is not to be learned in the same 
schools, it is just as possible for a third 
person to know what is radically wrong 
between you and your husband as between 
the left lobe of your brain and your motor 
impulses. In all the ages that men and 
women have been living together and 
rearing children, a few things have trans- 
pired which should be as much a part of 
the general knowledge as the rule for long 
division. Yet it is written large in the 
proceedings of the Court of Domestic 
Relations, that marriages fail on every 
hand for want of just such time-stamped 
certainties. 

Nothing in the proceedings of such 
courts, taken with the tribunal for juve- 
nile delinquents, has been more illumin- 
ating than the total failure of our relig- 
ious and educational systems to provide 
any reliable criterion for the masses in 
the business of living together. It is 
possible in New York for parents to 
insure their children for any variety of 
free medical attention, to have them 
taught the violin and hand embroidery, 
or to secure at the public expense, train- 
ing which will enable them to make a 
living on the vaudeville circuit. But 
they cannot obtain for themselves ad- 
vice or assistance in the most important 
relation in life, except by application to a 
court which is compelled to regard such 
application as the public confession of 
offence. It is this element of publicity 
and reprobation which renders the resort 
of unhappy people to the courts unlikely 
until the trouble has reached the acute, 
and possibly incurable stage. Privacy 
and simplicity are the absolute condi- 
tions to be insisted upon in any effective 
dealing with-the social evil of disinte- 
grating marriages. The whole ground of 
our estimate of divorce proceedings niust 
be shifted from the implication of offense 
to the more hopeful one of falling short. 
Fruitful, life-logg mating is an ideal which 
is to be tried for under conditions which 


will render the failure to attain it some- 
thing less than discreditable. No human 
relation can long - maintain itself with 
dignity that does not permit the possi- 
bility of going out of it erectly. 


ALDA was divided between the sus- 

picion that though all this was very 

advanced, it was also likely to prove very 
upsetting. 

“It destroys,” she concluded, “nearly 
all the admitted grounds for divorce, 
even the most ancient.” 

So far as an isolated act may consti- 
tute “grounds” it does; but in its impli- 
cations, in the violence it does to the es- 
sential relation, in its capacity for render- 
ing the union inutile, almost any act might 
be a good ground, or none at all. 

The true objective of divorce is not the 
dissolution of particular marriages, but 
the establishment of the highest possible 
grounds upon which people may continue 
to live together. The relief it affords is 
of an extremely limited character, since, 
while it frequently makes way for another 
and happier marriage, the scars and rup- 
tures of such social surgery would tend 
to unfit one for the happiest. 

All successful marriage is in the nature 
of an achievement; whether it is done at 
white heat by the transmutation of per- 
sonality in passion, or nobly reinforced 
by the intelligence and the will, it repre- 
sents a series of progressions. Every 
new phase of parenthood, and mutual ad- 
justment has its separate unfoldment. 

It follows therefore, that ground for 
dissolution of a marriage cannot be based 
upon specific acts. Particular unions 
may fail and fall apart before occasions 
which by others will be triumphantly 
survived. Any condition which renders 
the marriage a social menace, such as the 
discovery of taints likely to prove preju- 
dicial to the young, should call for an- 
nullment on demand. But offenses of 
one party against the other can scarcely 
be categorized. 

Failure to provide cannot be argued 
except under conditions which ren- 
der it difficult or unwise for the wife to 
provide for herself. In so far asmen com- 
mit themselves to a state of society in 
which the self supporting labor of women 
fails of its due appreciation, they are 
bound to make support an item of mar- 
ital obligation; but there is no natural 
excuse for it other than the preoccupation 
of the women with the bearing and rear- 
ing of children. 

Neither can infidelity as an unrelated 
act be accepted as valid ground of social 
compulsion. Not at least so long as so- 
ciety committed itself to the manner in 
which the act is historically conditioned. 
It is in its reactions upon the relation 
which it affronts, that its offensiveness 
consists. 

Whatever unfaith appreciably weakens 
the spiritual quality of an existing tie, in 
as much as it involves either party in 
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new and conflicting responsibilities of 
parenting and maintenance, it becomes 
a consideration of the: Commission of 
Marital Welfare. The disturbances of 
the maternal function incidental to jeal- 
ousy and doubt constitute a practical 
objection. Chief of the requisites for 
successful mothering is stability. 

Sex relations must serve the purpose of 
sex. That is to say they must serve 
eternal, racial purposes. All human ex- 
perience goes to show that whenever they 
are made to serve other or temporary 
exigencies, the result is racial deteriora- 
tion. The supposition, loudly insisted 
upon in some quarters, that when the two 
doors of exit and entrance to marriage 
are both of them wide open, nobody will 
go in or out of them for any reason except 
love, is made without knowledge. The 
more complex civilization becomes, the 
more likely people are to be led into sex 
relations as into any other, from motives 
of private gain, as a relief from boredom 
or temporary want. Time out of mind, 
men have used sex influences for purposes 
of social and political ambition, or to prey 
upon one another for food and enter- 
tainment. 

It is not, therefore, as an act that infi- 
delity comes under the ban, but in as 
much as its occurrence betrays the mar- 
riage as lacking in the true racial mark, it 
constitutes a denial of the element of in- 
tention. To admit it is to open the 
way to marriages in which mate-love 
is a secondary item or not an item 
at all. 


1? is not, however, on the grounds of di- 

vorce that public opinion is acutely 
divided. Marriages in which the unsatis- 
factory elements can be reduced to “‘com- 
plaints”’ are in some fashion remediable. 
It is around the problem of dissolving 
the marriage which has failed of no visible 
condition, but only of its vitalizing spark, 
that argument is locked. 

The right of society to exercise restraint 
upon the too casual dissolution of mar- 
riage is conceded in the degree that we are 
committed to the social control of the 
mating impulse. The purpose of marriage 
being conceived of as racial as well as per- 
sonal, the urgency with which it is desired, 
and the reasons named for its discontinu- 
ance, must take their place notsas prime 
causes, but as factors establishing the 
probable result. It is not what leads up 
to the demand for divorce, with which 
society is directly concerned, but what is 
to flow from it. 

\ 
HIEFEST and most overblown of 
the arguments flourished before the 
citadel, is the Institution of the Family. 
Not only does divorce operate against the 
particular family, but it is held that any 
increase of facility will tend to undermine 
the security of the Family in general. 
All of which rests on the unargued assump- 
tion that the family is an Institution, and 
that the whole fabric of civilization rests 
upon it. 

Theoretically the protestants should 
make any sacrifice of themselves to pre- 
serve the due environment of the child. 
Actually complete immolation of the 
parents does not invariably work out to 
the advantage of the offspring. The 
lack of standardization of parental in- 
fluence, still more the lack of reliable data 
as to its value in the child’s life, prevent us 
from doing any more than merely making 
it out as a most serious consideration. At 
best the problem of the children must 
always be a particular problem; but the 
argument for the preservation of the 


Family as an Institution, rests under no 
such disability. 

The coherence of the mating pair and 
their offspring is a natural animal 
grouping common to the higher species. 
It endures ordinarily through the depend- 
ency of the young; in man it is continued 
beyond this natural period by effection 


_and self-interest. 


The effort of the Soul-Maker to empha- 
size the family tie by prolonging the period 
of dependency in human young, seems to 
say that there is something to be got 
out of this binding of the consanguineous 
group, not collectible from the purely 
social organization. But when we think 
modernly of the Family, we assume it to 
mean those consanguineous members 
who live under one roof, with one common 
source of support—thus by our ordinary 
speech betraying that the constituting 
fact of the family is not kinship but prop- 
erty. A man’s family are those of his blood 
who may inherit his houses and lands. 

But there is no evidence in history that 
society has ever cared for the’Family at 
all; it has only cared for particular 
families, propertied families, those of our 
race, our moral status. 

We have never hesitated to break up a 
family when one member of it had in- 
curred the deep displeasure of society by 
what, at the particular historic period, is 
known as a felony; there have been times 
when we have done it for the theft of a 
loaf of bread. It is done still in some 
countries on a pretext as slight as a politi- 
cal opinion. There are people living in 
America who can remember seeing whole 
families broken up and sold like cattle 
because they happened to be of an un- 
fortunate color. We carried our incon- 
sistency at that time so far that we even 
permitted the sacrament of religion to 
matings which were afterward violated to 
meet the financial exigencies of the dom- 
inant race. 

It is only recently that we have come 
to such an appreciation of the value of 
the Family that we are realizing the 
social waste involved in allowing a par- 
ticular family to be broken up by the acci- 
dental death of the bread-winner. Until 
the last two or three years we had no pro- 
vision other than private charity, against 
this, the most comm6n cause of dissolu- 
tion. The maintenance of widows with 
dependent children out of the common 
fund, is the first definite step toward 
placing the family in the position of prime 
importance which we theoretically as- 
sume for it. We still consistently neglect 
the two greatest factors operating against 
the continuity of familv ties; war and 
poverty. War is a two-edged sword cut- 
ting both ways into family life; it deci- 
mates and prevents. Poverty is a dis- 
ease, gnawing always at the props of life. 

Prevalent as divorce threatens to be- 
come here in America, it does not yet so 
much menace the Family, as does the 
forcing of bearing mothers into mills and 
factories. The possibility of it does not 
lie so heavily on the soul of mate-love as a 
long, steady fall in wages. So long as 
society passes over in indifference or si- 
lence these two great deterrents of family 
efficiency, it cannot with any success 
raise the standard of the Family against 
any proposed changes in the prevailing 
modes of marriage. 


HE Family still does, ina material way, 
what it can for its young; but there is a 
growing feeling that the young should not 
be left at the mercy of the family when- 
ever it fails of a certain minimum stand- 
ard. Actually no man educates his young 


independently, nor medicines them when 
they are ill, nor teaches them his trade. 
Rather, the whole movement at present 
is toward the familization of the State, an 
ideal to which any emphasis of the con: 
sanguineous group is opposed. The wide 
conviction of the inadvisability of inherit- 
able wealth, strikes at the one point 
which made the institutionalization of the 
Family possible, and tends still more to 
restrict its social service to the uses of 
affection. 

It is probable that these have been 
greatly underestimated. Love is a force, 
not only between man and woman, but be- 
tween parent and young. Itisthecatalyzer 
of theconstituents of personality. It plays 
an undeniable, but not clearly determined, 
part in physical vitalization. Unlicked 
lambs will die, and babies require to be 
held and comforted. Almost any kind of 
a parent is better than an institution for 
very young children. 

We do not know enough of these things 
to speak with autlivrity, but we know 
enough to be certain that the element of 
divorce which renders it a grave social 
consideration is not the violence it does to 
a legalized institution, but to the affec- 
tional life of children. 


‘as is at least a simplification. We 

must keep the rules of the game, even 
with our sons and daughters. Fair-play 
forbids that we should rob them of their 
prerogative in the interests of personal 
passion. 

“You mean,” Valda questioned, “that 
we mustn't deprive them of the chances 
of natural affection for the sake of a hap- 
pier relation for ourselves?” 

“Not when such relation is the sole 
objective of divorce. When we have 
elected to serve the race with children, we 
are at least obligated during the period of 
their dependence, to see them through, 
even if it should involve the temporary 
submergence of our own sex life. Love is 
important to life; so much so that it 
cannot fairly be sought at the expense of 
the love-life of others.” 

Valda sat a long time without lifting 
her eves from the green reflections in the 
water that slipped so mindlessly over the 
polished pebbles of the brook, and when 
at last she did so, I saw that what she had 
been seeing there were some of the reasons 
why I had led up to this point so care- 
fully, and why spoken as I had in the 
beginning, of the outcry about the pres- 
ervation of the Family, as cover—a screen 
between the sore issue of the subject and 
our profoundest human reticencies. 

We are reticent because we do not 
vet know what we think about the 
propriety of divorce by compulsion. If 
divorce is to be admitted at all, it cannot 
be denied to two people both of whom de- 
sire it and have already satisfied the de- 
mand of society as to the welfare of the 
children. But when it is sought by one, 
what shall be done for the other to whom 
it is the stripping of the tree of life, the 
soul’s utmost indignity? To a certainty 
this cannot be settled by opinion, still less 
by the opinion of the few who write of it, 
often men and women of creative minds 
in whose lives sex has values and connota-_ 
tions unknown to the masses. And if not 
settled by them, assuredly not for the 
articulate few without reference to the 
many in whom ‘the protest of nature 
against any defection of the mate is as 
violent, and possibly as instinctive, as 
against compulsory mating. 

I said possibly, as a concession to our 
lack of information; personally I believe 
that the tie which comes into being in the 
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exercise of mate-love is real. Women 
believe many things about love which they 
need no science to confirm to them, 
and lack figures for expressing what in 
moments of blinding vision is perfectly 
clear to me—that there is in right passion a 
welding of personalities that, however 
insensitive it may become on one side or 
the other, can never be done violence to 
without working serious damage to the 
love-life of both parties. It may wither 
and die between them, but so long as on 
one side or the other it throbs with the 


bilities, incident to child-bearing, of be- 
coming more or less incapacitated not only 
for new relations, but for independent, 
self-supporting life on her own account. 

More serious still is the disappearance, 
through marriage alone sometimes, but 
very widely through child-bearing, of. 
those secondary sex characteristics which 
are the advertisement of mating fitness. 

Every year as the sun climbs up the 
Zodiac it brings back to tree and flower, 
to the bright feathered tribe, to antlered 
buck and spotted doe, the afflorescence of 


mating capacity is permanent. They 
may marry a second time for companion- 
ship, for support, or for the mere exercise 
of self-abnegation, interrupted by the loss 
of the mate, but the vast majority of 
women have been, and still remain, in- 
capable of more than one true mating. 
The difficulty about getting this recog- 
nized as an important item in considera- 
tions of divorce, is due to the fact that in 
the numerically small class of those who 
read books about sex, or write them, this 
is not the case. The age-long struggle of 


“ Divorce should be easy of access, not delayed until some flagrant offense involves the mismated pair in mutual recriminations” 


pulse of life, any rending of its fibers 
must be felt to the center of vitality. So 
many instances come before me- as I 
write, of the working of this hypothesis, 
that I am only restrained from offering 
them by the certainty that it requires 
more than one lifetime of observing to 
establish it. I record it here for a pro- 
found personal conviction which time 
may witness to us. But if I admit that 
the damage to the one who goes, in any 
partial failure of the bond, is not wholly 
proven, the injury to the one who is left 
is quite in another category. 


IOLENCE to the love-life of women 
is likely to be the occasion of more 
serious social loss than is the case with 
men. Even in its most joyous hours, 
there is a shadow cast on woman’s love by 
the pain of bearing. She is bound up in 
all her spiritual progressions, with pro- 
cesses of physical reorganization. Love 
in man may change his relation to society, 
but in women it changes the woman. 
Probably many of the values we attach 
to virginity in women are factitious. 
They derive from an earlier feeling of 
property in the person of woman, and 
have to do with her marketable values. 
But there is no blinking the fact that an 
experience of marriage and maternity ex- 
tending over a considerable period of her 
life sensibly lessens a woman’s chances of 
entering upon a second such experience 
successfully. Moreover there are possi- 


mating power. The voice of the forest is 
tuned to song, the dance begins, love is 
made anew for every creature except man. 

Not only does Nature not bring back to 
the female of that species, the blossom 
time, the curving lip, the unconscious 
invitation of the eye, but, once mating is 
accomplished, there are definite psycho- 
logical tracts which may not be reéntered. 
We are so accustomed to this, we associate 
it so instinctively with the sobering cares 
of housewifery and the dimming effect of 
age, that we fail to realize it always as a 
stupendous biologic process. To the 
primitive woman, Nature gave but one 
mating season; and all that mating fails 
to accomplish to cut her off from any re- 
turn to its characteristic phases, is done 
for her by maternity. There is no more 
return from it than its rosy hour may re- 
turn to the shed petals of the rose. We 
must look steadily at this if we would see 
it whole, The modern chivalrous respect 
for all maternity as a racial service, can be 
traced unbrokenly to the plain animal 
recognition of it as a natural bar to mating 
solicitation. Free association of the mar- 
ried of both sexes is made possible by 
something deeper than a conventional 
respect for a legal bond. 


[* is not the vow they have taken that 

keeps married women from coquetry, 
but the dis_vsition they take on with being 
rightly married. And for the great ma- 
jority of women, this reorganization of 


woman to maintain herself by means of 
the effect she produces on man, has led 
to an extension of her capacity for orient- 
ing herself in the region of his desires. 

She has learned not only to preserve 
the bloom of her body long after its prim- 
itive term, but has achieved the impossible 
bv safeguarding, in the midst of surrender, 
some tintouched surfaces. In particular 
instances she has out-distanced the Soul- 
Maker, and set for our daily mark what 
was once the supreme, flecting moment. 
Which does not entitle her, however, to 
the last word in establishing the general 
code. The increasing number of women 
to whom a break in marriage would not 
spell overwhelming disaster, does not 
diminish the present certainty that a 
system by which divorce could be se- 
cured by one party without respect to 
the inclination of the other, would lead 
to enormous social waste and loss. 


HAT we have here is the ground- 

work for placing in the hands of 
the woman the determining voice in any 
projected diverce which is not incited 
by offense and has for its objective the 
reorganization of sex relations. The love- 
life of women is, in view of their potential 
maternity, of more importance to the 
community than the love-life of men. 
Now and then there has arisen across 
history, a male whose gift is of a surpass- 
ingness that exceeds the social worth 

* (Continued on page 30) 
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Army-Made 


Criminals 


By 


CHARLES JOHNSON POST 


- $ 


Men enlist for this. The percentage of desertions in 1898, during the Spanish-American War, was but a fraction of 11% per cent 


Fourth in the series, “The Honor of the Army” 


|X the previous instalments, Mr. Post has described the autocratic nature of the court-martial, 

and the differences in the degree of justice dealt out to officers and to enlisted men. In this article 
he takes up some of the cases of deserters and gives a clear idea of the kind of man the deserter 
often is, his reasons for leaving the army, and the severity of the punishment dealt out to him. 


“WT is a reproach to the American 
people that, in time of peace, they 
look lightly upon the crime of 

desertion!” 

It was an officer of the Army who said 
this., It is the viewpoint of the Army. 

The Army is not curious as to why men 
desert, but only curious as to why Ameri- 
cans, warm with human rights, do not 
turn themselves into a nation of inform- 
ers, eavesdroppers,..spies and gum-shoe 
man-catchers to return to the Army 
prison cell and hard labor young men who 
are guilty of the crime of throwing up 
their job. 

For that is all there is to deserting the 

Army in times of peace. 

This superstition as to desertion being 

a crime survives in only two industries, 

among those who go down to the sea in 

ships and those in our Army. The sailors’ 
unions are fighting the archaic peonage 
laws and archaic peonage judges who re- 
gard a sailor quitting his master as a felon; 
the merchant sailor can organize and fight. 

But in the Army the soldier cannot 
protest against the peonage to which 
they have blindly bound themselves. 

That the Army is so fragile a flower it 

dare not let men free of their own desire 

is absurd; if anything, it is a more serious 
offense against society when a mere muni- 
cipal policeman walks into a station house 
and lays down his club and shield. Yet we 
would laugh at ourselves for attempting 
to bind a policeman to his job under the 
penalties of felony—not merely as a ques- 
tion of justice to a man, but because he 
would, thus forced and unwilling, make 
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a poor policeman. To retain men in the 
Army under fear of ferocious penalties is 
to spend time and money on inefficient 
soldiers. 

There is another peculiarity of the 
Army system: a soldier may not trans- 
fer from his company to any other 
company or branch of Army service with- 
out the consent of his immediate command- 
ing officer—the very man, perhaps, from 
whose incompetence, brutality or drunk- 
enness he may wish to escape. He may 
be a good soldier, he may like soldiering 
—as many of them do—but to escape, or 
desert, and then reénlist in another or- 
ganization simply lays him open to a 
punishment in addition to desertion, that 
of fraudulent enlistment. In my other 
articles I showed some of the Army 
abuses—abuses by officers, under which 
men were helpless. 

If the history of desertion went as far 
back as the dawn of primitive ethics, like 
stealing or murder, there would be no 
room for argument, but the history of de- 
sertion reveals no such foundation. It 
was merely made a crime for the conven- 
ience of gentlemen gangsters of a few 
centuries since. 


HE idea that “desertion’’—leaving 

one’s job—in time of peace is a serious 
crime and a felony is absurd even in the 
light of its own history. It is an idea 
copied from the English army and Eng- 
lish system of military laws at a time 
when such laws were in operation to deal, 
off-hand, with the gatherings of British 
peons and press-gang scum that consti- 


tuted the army of that day. Desertion, 
of which we speak sé smugly as a crime —a 
felony, when committed in time of peace— 
was not originally a crime. In time 
of war there has probably never been a 
time when deserters and skulkers were not 
struck down. 


UR hundred and fifty years ago there 

were in Europe “free companies’ — 
mercenaries—who hired themselves out to 
fight. They were to be had by any 
prince or king or power that needed 
fighting men. They would fight any- | 
thing or anybody—for money. The 
bargain could be an outright sum, a per- 
centage of the loot or pillage. the women 
—anything—but they were hired to fight 
just as a gambler hires a gang of thugs. 

Men, attracted by the profit or the 
possibilities, joined these companies just 
as men joined the crew of a privateers- 
man, taking the risk of fighting and 
joining in the booty. Sometimes in 
England they were pleasantly known as 
gentlemen adventurers. But their rela- 
tions between captain and crew were 
always those of civil contract. It was 
the same in privateering; no captain 
ever had any other relation to his men 
than that of a civil contract. 

Therefore when these free-company, 
adventuring soldiers-of-fortune were de- 
serted by their men—either because they 
were brutally treated, cheated of their 
loot, or for any of a score of reasons—the 
head commander could not force his men 
back. It was a civil breach of contract. 

So the free-company, adventuring sol- 
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diers-of-fortune gentlemen succeeded in 
having an Act passed “conferring the 
status of felony upon a soldier who de- 
serted from the captain whom he had con- 
tracted to serve.” And it was only at a 
later date that the penalties of this Act 
were applied to soldiers who served the 
regular Army of the kingdom. 


HE fundamental idea in desertion is, 
of course, that a soldier shall not sep- 
arate himself from the Army—or even 
his branch of the Army—before his en- 
listment has expired. That is the basis. 
Yet the Army Regulations themselves 
provide that a soldier may get his release 
before the expiration of his enlistment— 
that is, if he has sufficient money or 
sufficient influence. A soldier may be 
discharged by the President or the Secre- 
tary of War if he ¢an reach their ear; or 
he may purchase his discharge by a pay- 
ment of $120 cash at the end of the first 
year, and thereafter at a decrease at the 
rate of $5 a month until it is finally at the 
end of two years and a half for $30. 
This is the minimum. So that termina- 
tion of service prior to the expiration of 
the enlistment is not, in itself, the crime. 
What these archaic Army Regulations 
do make, however, is a crime out of the 
fact that a soldier quits who cannot reach 
the President’s ear or who is too poor to 
buy his release. They put a heavy bur- 
den on the family of the man who needs to 
regain civil life for their support, for the 
soldiers in the ranks do not come from 
wealthy or influential families. 

In 1911 and 1912 there were some- 
thing over twelve hundred discharges 
by purchase and of discharges by favor 
less than one hundred. Yet in that same 
time almost ‘six thousand soldiers de- 
serted who did. not have access to high 
officials or the money to buy their free- 
dom; and of these more than sixteen 
hundred were caught and turned into 
felons. Sixteen hundred cropped heads, 
uncouth clothes, prison-degraded men 


who lost their American citizenship be- 


cause they had neither pull nor money. 

And yet these soldiers—poor soldiers for 
any army, nd doubt—may be good citi- 
zens in civil life. The dockets in the 
War Department are choked with the 
records of deserters who have married and 
settled down. Then a marshal, a sheriff, 
or a professional man-catcher, runs him 
down and, for the pitiful reward of fifty 
dollars held out by the Army, he is shov- 
eled into the prison mill. | 

A deserter was before a court-martial. 
He had deserted as charged. He had 
then gone West and married. He had a 
little home and a wife and baby—for 
a while, at least. Then he was caught. 
Before the officers of the court-martial 
that tried him was read a letter to his 
commanding officer: 

Dear Str: I am writing you these few lines 
to ask you to Please have piety and Mercey on 
My husband, a deserter from the army, As I 
have no one but him to look to my support; 
as I am not able to work and we owe on our 
furniture, Doctor bill, and also our baby’s fu- 
neral expenses. And I ask you if you please 
to do all in your power to reinstate him at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison he is not healthy as he has 
gall stones and I don’t want Him, taken away if 
it can be possiably helped. - Hé deserted his 
post on account of his health as he was in the 
hospital half of his time. Please do this favor 
I ask of you without disobeying the U.S. laws, 
Please answer and let me know if you intend 
sending him away and. oblige—— 


That is what he had been doing in the 
two years and five months since he had 
quit the Army. 

The officers of the court-martial lis- 
tened patiently to the reading of the letter. 
Then they sentenced the man _ before 
them to two years in prison at hard labor, 
with the loss of all pay and allowances, 
and to be dishonorably discharged. 


SOLDIER enlisted and served one 

year and a half of his enlistment in the 
Coast Artillery. Then he received word 
that his sister, his mother and his wife, 
who lived together, were literally in great 
need—hungry. If he had pull he might 
get out; if he had money he might buy 


out —in the course of time; but had he 
been in a position to have either his family 
would not have been destitute and would 
not have needed him. He deserted and 
went to work at once; his employers gave 
him a splendid reputation. 

Then he was caught and locked up in a 
guardhouse to await court-martial. He 
escaped by cutting a hole in the wall and 
was caught a few hours later. 

‘That man was sentenced by the court- 
martial tothree years in prison at hard labor! 

In the War Department is the affidavit 
of a soldier's wife. He had deserted. 
Her mother was dead; her father was an 
old man barely able to provide for his own 
necessities. For seven vears she had not 
been well—an operation had removed one 
eve and the sight of the other was failing. 
Blindness was closing in. Twenty-five 
citizens of the soldier’s town who had 
known him for twelve years signed a peti- 
tion certifying. to his character: two con- 
gressmen interceded for him. And clem- 
ency not “recommended.” The 
wife had no home other than that which 
her husband might be able to provide for 
her according to her affidavit —and her 
husband in a felon’s garb eight hundred 
miles away. 


was 


YOUNG soldier deserted from the 

Fifth Field Artillervy—the same reg- 
iment that possesses Captain Harrie F. 
Reed, the officer who was treated for 
alcoholism the evening after he had been 
the presiding officer of a court-martial — 
and was sentenced to two years in prison 
at hard labor. His mother made an affi- 
davit that she was the mother of four 
younger children and that she was the 
wife of a drunken husband. 

Sometimes there are men tried by the 
courts-martial who like soldiering. A 
deserter from the Seventh Cavalry said: 

“IT was shipped from Fort Riley, Kan- 
sas (where he had enlisted), as cook to the 
Seventh Cavalry, and when I -got there 
they told me they didn’t want me as 
cook. . . . The fellows in the company, 


series of details to the menial work of the kitchen is neither cooking nor soldiering 
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different ones of them, told me before I 
was there long I would be willing to leave, 
which I was. . . . I like what little Army 
life I have seen and thought perhaps I 
could get by and soldier.” 

The latter referred to the fact that he 
had tried to enlist under a different name, 
thereby committing another additional 
crime, for which he was also being tried. 
He was sentenced to be dishonorably dis- 
charged with forfeiture of all pay and al- 
lowances and to be imprisoned at hard 
labor for two years and a half. 

There is the bare possibility that the 
man might have made a soldier, that is, a 
good soldier. Bear in mind the utter ar- 
tificiality of these so-called “crimes.” 


6 vam reward of $50 that is paid by the 
army for the return of a deserter occa- 
sionally leads to some of the lowest depths 
of sordid villainy that can be conceived. 
And the Army court-martial complacently 
backs it up. A young soldier, in the 


Coast Artillery went on a little self-au- 
thorized vacation down South. He was 
deliberately goihg “‘absent without leave” 
for the limit of ten days—and then take 
the punishment for that offense, a 
$10 fine and ten days in the guard- 
house. 

He stopped around Greenville, South 
Carolina, for the first few days, and 
while there, a sheriff or constable became 
inquisitive. The soldier said he was go- 
ing to be absent without leave for a few 
days and then would go back. The sher- 
iff or constable lockedhim up for five days 
in the town jail so that he would be absent 
more than the ten days of absence without 
leave and the reward for a deserter could 
then be collected! The record shows that 
an the eleventh day the soldier was re- 
turned by the civil authorities. 

Before the court-martial the soldier 
wrote to the sheriff explaining the serious- 
ness of his situation. He received no 
reply. For six months he was held 
awaiting trial for desertion, and then the 
court-martial gave him one year in prison 
at hard labor, and the u3ual dishonorable 
discharge and forfeitures. 

A boy enlisted in the Coast’ Artillery 


Corps: he was nineteen years old and had 
to have the consent of his mother signed 
to the enlistment paper before he could 
be accepted as a soldier. He was the 
youngest of three brothers, all in the 
service. Later the mother wrote that she 
was sick and needed him. The prisoner’s 
counsel stated that all of the other three 
brothers had tried to get a furlough but 
that they had all been refused. This boy 
did not try to get one—he heard his 
mother calling and he went anyway. 
The mother had a little farm—eight 
acres—and a pension, $12 a month. 
Their father had been a soldier too. The 
soldier was caught two years later. 

The court-martial considered these 
statements and then sentenced the ac- 
cused son to be dishonorably discharged, 
with the forfeiture of all pay and allow- 
ances due, and to be imprisoned at hard 
labor for two years. 

A private in the Hospital Corps de- 
serted and was caught three months later. 


To the court-martial he made his own 
statement: 


After I enlisted in the Army I was married 
and I found that it was impossible for me to 
keep my wife on the small pay I was getting in 
the Army; so I decided to get an occupation on 
the outside to support my family as it should be. 
That is all I have to say.” 


He was caught three months later and 
the court-martial se him to dis- 
honorable discharge and to two years of 
hard labor in prison. 

Another soldier deserted from the 
Second Field Artillery: it was three 
years before he was caught. He was then 
married and had one child two years old: 
another was expected even during the 
month that its father was facing a prison 
sentence before a court-martial. He was 
sentenced to dishonorable discharge, and 
to be imprisoned at hard labor for one year. 

Clemency was urged in his behalf; he 
was a mere boy when he deserted. His 
wife made an affidavit that she and her 
two—for there were two by this time— 
babies were dependent on charity. 

And the Commandant at the place 
where the prisoner was serving his sen- 


tence stated that clemency was not recom- 
mended. 

A soldier in the Fifteenth Cavalry had 
served one enlistment in the army and 
received the indorsement of “very good” 
as to his service. He turned around the 
next day and reénlisted. Two weeks 
later he deserted. This in itself would 
seem to be a curious proceeding; what 
was the motive; he knew the Army and 
the Army life, he had but just reénlisted. 
But no reflections on officers are permitted 
in defense of a soldier. ) 

Before the court-martial he made a 
statement; he had overstayed his leave. 
he “was to have a child born, and | 
wanted to wait until after the child was 
born. My wife was not very well, so | 
waited until after that. As soon as that 
was done I got straightened out and 
came back.” 


HE had surrendered himself to the 


military authorities. 


| 


{ Young Americans do not shrink from the rigors of soldiering. They like this sort of training 


A question by the court-martial: 

“Why did you return to give yourself 
up?” 

“TI didn’t want to have the disgrace of 
having a dishonorable discharge,” he 
replied. 

That does not sound like the reply of a 
very depraved man, or one that it is neces- 
sary to save the community from. His 
wife and baby—it was a new combina- 
tion—and he did not want its father to 
have a dishonorable discharge from the 
Army. So he came back—to make rep- 
aration. 

And the court-martial gave him a dis- 
honorable discharge just the same, and in 
addition one year in prison at hard labor! 

At rare intervals there comes some of- 
ficial sidelight on these matters of deser- 
tion. To defy the Army Regulations and 
to suggest any defense that would reflect, 
however justly, on the sacred Brahmin- 
ism of the commissioned officers is no 
small matter. First Lieutenant Fred T. 
Cruse of the First Field Artillery, in de- 
fending a prisoner charged with desertion, 
did. 

It was in defense of a soldier who had 
deserted from Company A of the Four- 
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teenth Infantry at Camp Chautauqua, 
Devil’s Lake, North Dakota. Fourteen 
men had deserted from that company 
within a very short time. 

“T would like to make a statement that 
some of the court will know,” said Lieu- 
tenant Cruse, to the officers of the court- 
martial. “In the last year there have been 
three men brought here, deserters from 
Company A, Fourteenth Infantry, Devils 
Lake, during the month they were up there. 

“They all tell the same story—that 
they deserted on account of the treat- 
ment they received. Fourteen men de- 
serted from the company, six of them went 
away in a bunch; the quartermaster 
sergeant was one of them. He stole 
about half the blankets in the company 
and then deserted. I think that this 
synopsis will show that there was a situ- 
ation in the company somewhere that 
was pretty well intolerable for the sol- 
diers. One of those men, the court may 
remember by the name of Ruebely was 


found guilty of absence without leave four 
or five months ago, the other man’s name 
I have forgotten.” 


[HE court-martial had full power. 

There was a challenge to its intelligence 
and toits honesty of purpose, for Paragraph 
3 of Article 1 of the Army Regulations 
states: “‘Superiors are forbidden to injure 
those under their authority by tyrannical 
or capricious conduct or by abusive lan- 
guage.” 

But it did not investigate in that direc- 
tion. Instead it dishonorably discharged 
the soldier who had deserted from Devils 
Lake and sentenced him to one year and 
a half at hard labor in prison. 

Lieutenant Cruse was mistaken in his 
recollection about the other deserter be- 
ing found guilty of “absence without 
leave.” He was found guilty of desertion 
and sentenced to two years and a half in 
prison at hard labor. And when I went 
back to look up the third case referred to 
the War Department refused to permit me 
to examine either this record or any 
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others. Brigadier-General Crowder, 
Major-General Wood, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War andthe then Secretary of 
War Stimson all denied the right of fur- 
ther examination either of the records of 
officers or men. It may be noted that 
these courts-martial are public trials, held 
in public and with stenographic records of 
them. Those records are therefore public 
records and not department documents of 
a private and confidential nature. 


Bet to return to the unenviable 

record of Company A of the Four- 
teenth Infantry. The Fourteenth In- 
fantry isaregiment whose high percentage 
of desertions is remarkable. In 1911 


Company I of that regiment had the 
fourth place from the highest in the 
number of desertions in all of the organ- 
izations of the United States Army. 

In 1912, four companies—Companies 
A, B, L, and M—were among the first 
twenty-five companies having the high- 


. One of the duties given to a soldier which does not increase his military efficiency 


est percentage of desertions in the whole 
Army. Company L was sixth from 
the highest percentage. In passing, it 
may be noted that the First Cavalry is 
also a regiment with a high record of de- 
sertions, in 1911, three of its troops being 
highly deserted and one, Troop K, being 
only second in this undesirable honor. 
In 1912 this was improved! For the 
First Cavalry had two troops with the 
highest percentage, thus taking both first 
and second place in desertions in the 
total rating of all the Army organizations. 
Records like these are worthy of recog- 
nition. Colonel Edward J. McClernand 
is the Colonel of the First Cavalry and 
Colonel Richard H. Wilson is the Colonel 
of the Fourteenth Infantry. 

Let us look at one more case of 
desertion. 

A young man, an only son, enlisted in 
the Coast Artillery. A year later he de- 
serted, and about one hundred days later 
surrendered himself. His mother had 
urged him to. She knew he had done some 
wrong and wanted to see him square him- 


self, to do what was right and pay a pen- 
alty—she never dreamed she was sending 
him to a felon’s sentence. She thought 
she was sending him back to the Army to 
live up to his oath as a soldier; and it was 
not a simple choice, it was no easy duty. 
Her husband was but recently dead and 
this was an only son. And that court- 
martial? It listened to her pleas and then 
sentenced her son to the limit allowed for a 
soldier who surrenders himself; one year 
and a half imprisonment at hard labor 
and the loss of his citizenship by dishon- 
orable discharge. And later, upon two 
separate appeals for clemency, the Army 
briefly denied them. 

In the leading biographical department 
of a prominent magazine was recently 
displayed the figure of Colonel Charles H. 
Haskell, of Missouri. A highly laudatory 
notice followed. This Colonel Haskell, 
it stated, has made a splendid living for 
years catching deserters from the Army for 
the reward of fifty dollars a head. The 


sketch described his methods, his watch- 
ing of the family mail through the post- 
office. I have given a little view behind 
the scenes of what he has been doing. 


S there not in such cases as these— 
not,these alone but in all that I have 
shown, and more than I have shown, an 
explanation, or rather the thread of a clue, 
as to why men desert? Why they are 
ready to take the chance of serving a 
sentence as a felon with the disgrace and 
the dull years that follow? They are not 
all caught, these deserters; some get 
away—about one in three—and for thir- 
teen thousand American soldiers to de- 
sert in four years there must be some more 
solid reason than the mere Calvinistic 
predilection of man to sin. Men do not 
risk good jobs and fair dealing without 
reason; much less do they risk themrwhen 
they must live thereafter the timid life 
of the hunted man or risk the shambling 
convict clothes of a felon. 
But to escape from incompetency, abuse, 
or tyranny, men will risk anything! 


The fifth and last instalment, appearing next week, will discuss the question of military prisoners, the way in which they are 
treated, and the effect upon them of their prison sentence 
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St. George and the Dragon 


HATwould 
W you have 
been like if 
things had happened 
quite differently? If 
your grandfather 
had located his 
homestead on the 
site of Chicago? If 
you had encountered 
the ideally wise 
teacher in plastic 
youth? If the person 
you first fell in love 
with had _ recipro- 
cated? If you had 
fallen down the cel- 
lar stairs at two and 
queered your spine? 
My favorite 
theory is that vou 
would have been; 
essentially, pretty 
much as you are 
now. That is, sup- 
posing you to be a 
person of some nat- 
ural salt and savor. 
Of course there are 
plenty of persons— 
so-called—who look 
like mere pegs on 
which to hang the 
drapery of circum- 
stance. But you,no 
doubt, would have 
been very much the 
same. 

But would you? If 
vou had hit the 
bottom cellar step 
two inches to the 
left, yeu would have 
died. If you had 
married at seventeen 
—you know you 
were fool enough to 
do it, and that by 
virtue of your 
diviner part—where 
would you be now?. The ideal teacher 
might have pruned your wild native genius 
down to a passable imitation of the deadly 
average. And, as for your grandfather's 
homestead, have you the type of char- 
acter to survive the smother of unearned 
increment? Who, indeed, can tell where 
fulfilment lies along the narrow path we 
tread between extinction and futility? 

These perfectly useless questions in- 
evitably recur when one thinks of How- 
ard Brookfield. What would Howard 
have been if—but enough! Let us pass 
to the soul-filling contemplation of what 
Howard was. 

Howard Brookfield was the wisest per- 
son in Clearview. Very few of the Clear- 
viewans even remotely. suspected this. 
If Howard himself ever did it was with 
humility and a searching sense of respon- 
sibility, as became the wisest person. Be 
that as it may, the clearest eyes in Clear- 
view looked along thé narrow radius from 
Howard’s wheeled chair stationed in 
summer under the apple-tree on the 
Brookfields’ little lawn, and in winter be- 
tween the window and the hard-coal 
burner in the Brookfields’ little parlor. 
The acutest brain and the most under- 
standing heart throbbed on the bed where 
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** As he looked at her,the premonition of danger threatening her deepened upon Howard” 


Howard spent so many leaden and aching 
hours, where Pain was given him as a 
bride, and whispered her soul-piercing 
secrets in his ear. 

All Clearview conceded that Howard 
was a great reader, “Afflicted like he 
is,’ as Mrs. Blodgett put it, “‘o’ course, 
he can’t do nothin’ but read.”’ Miss 
Sweeney, the presiding genius of our 
Carnegie library, said Howard knew 
every book in the library better than she 
did—which might easily have been. 
Miss Sweeney always gave him a list of 
the new books and carried them back and 
forth for him, if Mrs. Brookfield was too 
busy. Everybody remembered to take 
their old magazines to Howard, from 
Esther Wilson who brought the Atlantic 
and the International Studio, to Tommy 
Tip-top 
Magazine. Howard read that, too—at 
least I once heard him and Tommy dis- 
cussing the exploits of Frank Merrifield, 
and they both spoke with the gusto of 
connoisseurs. 

Maybe that gives you the idea about 
Howard. He was everybody’s equal. 
For all his reading, he was as far as pos- 
sible from your idea of a bookworm. 
You know, what you get out of books 


isn't wisdom till it’s 
mixed with live 
brains and applied 
to real living. How- 
ard did that some- 
how, poor as you 
would have thought 
his chances were. 
He specialized in 
people. They came 
to him naturally 
enough. Years ago 
the high school] 
teachers discovered 
that Howard Brook- 
field knew more of 
the insides of books 
than anyone else in 
town, and got into 
the way of send- 
ing their pupils 
to him for “ma- 
terial” on essays 
and orations. The 
women’s clubs 
always consulted 
him before they 
made out their pro- 
grams, even Esther ° 
Wilson’s Art Club. 
And Miss Sweeney 
and the Library 
Board never 
thought of ordering 
new books without 
Howard Brookfield’s 
approval. People 
who dropped in to 
talk about books 
stayed, and came 
again to talk about 
everything else. 
Everybody liked 
to talk to Howard, 
young and old. 
It wasn’t what he 
said; it was what 
he made you say. 
Somehow it came 
natural to talk 
to Howard about whatever was on your 
mind. 


[* was strange, really, if you stopped to 
think of it. The boys used to talk 
athletics by the hour to this man who 
could not take one step alone. The girls | 
talked more freely than they dreamed of 
talking to anyone else about their secret 
dreams and their lovers to this man who 
would never be any woman’s lover. They 
felt instinctively that here was one not 
as other men were, and that their cus- 
tomary little disguises and defences were 
here quite beside the mark; so they 
dropped them. All this Howard knew 
and bore and profited by. 

Perhaps you wouldn’t' say Howard 
really knew human nature, because he 
never had any advantages—not much 
regular education, and he’d hardly been 
out of Clearview in his life; but he cer- 
tainly did understand Clearview folks. 
He knew about every sickness, every 
ambition, every disappointment and every 
love-affair in town. He knew things no- 
body ever told him, He was friendly 
with all the high school youngsters 
and kept mysterious tab on their after- 
development. When Lucia Power, at 
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beautiful medieval saint. 
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forty, went after Tom Halladay, matri- 
monially, Howard Brookfield was the 
only person in Clearview who pene- 
trated her design. You may be sure no 
one guessed it from him. He could be 
as silent as God. 

The Brookfields were quite poor; and 
with Howard’s sickness and everything, 
they had pretty hard pulling to make 
hoth ends meet, until Archie began to do 
so well in the electric-light business at 
Ashley. Howard and his mother lived 
alone in the Brookfield cottage. Mrs. 
Brookfield was one of those women who 
seem to be mothers of their son’s bodies, 
but not of their souls. She was very fond 
of Howard and tireless in taking care of 
him, but she never understood him. How- 
ard, however, understood her. Under- 
standing was his specialty. 

Howard was small and slight, very thin, 
with deep-set, friendly eyes and rather full 
lips. Esther Wilson said he looked like a 
Esther took 
Art when she went away to college; and 
Art reciprocated rather more than is usual 
in such cases and, to a considerable extent, 
took Esther. As Ed Wilson, Esther's 
father, has been for thirty years the chief 
dealer in machinery and farm implements 
within a radius of twenty miles, and for 
fifteen years president of the Farmer's 
Bank, Esther has what old man Morgan 
calls “‘a strangle-holt on Art.” 

It was Mrs. Blodgett who repeated 
Esther’s phrase to Howard. You know, 
if you say anything in Clearview it’s like 
telling it in a whispering gallery; it al- 
ways gets around to the person you'd 
just as soon wouldn't hear. Magnifying 
and distorting echoes, they are, too; but 
in this case Echo was fairly faithful. “I 
dunno what she meant by that ‘meed- 
eval,” said Mrs. Blodgett. “I never 
seen nothin’ in your looks, Howard, that 
I'd call evil.” Howard did not answer; 
he did not hear Mrs. Blodgett. He had 
turned suddenly red, and then paler than 
usual, pressing his lips tight together; 
and fér the space of three minutes or so, 
looked considerably more than ever like 
a medieval saint. 

People said Howard wrote—for pub- 
lication, you know. It’s the one 
thing Howard himself never would talk 
about. It is true, though, that Bennie 
Clease, who carried the Brookfields’ mail 
back and forth on his way to and from 
school, used to take a good many bulky 
envelopes to the post-office; and in the 
course of time invariably took just as 
many back again. 


(CLARA FISHER—sixteen, pretty, ro- 

mantic, shy—passed the Brookfields’ 
on her way home from downtown. One of 
the early apples which Mrs. Brookfield had 
put on the wide arm of Howard’s wheeled 
chair, rolled down the slope of the lawn 
and stopped at Clara’s feet. Arrested, like 
Atalanta or Eve, Clara picked up the ap- 
ple and took it to Howard. 

“Thank you!” exclaimed Howard. 
“How awkward of me! Sit down a min- 
ute. You haven’t stopped to talk with 
me for along time. What have you been 
doing this summer?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” returned Clara 
constrainedly, seating herself in the vacant 
rocking-chair which always stood within 
easy conversational distance of Howard. 

As he looked at her, the premonition of 
danger threatening her which had made 
him throw the apple, deepened upon 
Howard. She had grown so strangely 
lovely—like a plum ripening too fast 
because of a worm at the core. She was 
dressed with such alluring grace—like a 


4 


rose-bush abandoning its sweets to the 
bee. Yet shé had no admirer that he 
knew of—and he was an expert on “who 
goes with who” in the high school crowd. 
The crystalline, shy frankness she used to 
show had grown quite opaque. Yet 
young girls always make themselves beau- 
tiful, and shy ones are always subject to 
inexplicable constraints. . Fully knowing 
this, Howard was yet aware of rosy fires 
burning troublously behind the dropped 
veil of Clara’s soul. People thought of 
her as a child, and she was a child—and 
something perilously more. A _ phrase 
from the voluminous reading he shared 
with no one else in Clearview echoed 
through his brain:—*A woman wailing 
for her demon lover.” 

“So you aren’t going to college this 
fall?”’ he said. | 

“No, I guess not,” answered Clara 
indifferently. ‘‘Papa’s willing, but Mam- 
ma doesn’t want me to go.” 

She was indifferent! And he had 
fancied her trouble might be somehow 
connected with that grievous disappoint- 
ment of two months back! 

“Do you still play the pipe-organ for 
the church?” he inquired casually, to 
make talk. 

Instantly he was aware that he had 
touched the throbbing nerve, and that it 
was throbbing more fiercely than he had 
dreamed. How is it that one set apart 
from normal human experience, inevi- 
tably,..irrevocably celibate and chaste, 
can divine unerringly the purple hour of 
another's passion? 

On the heels of Clara’s breathless 
“Yes,” he asked swiftly, 

“Do you choose the hymris, or does 
Mr. Lovell?” 

“Mr. Lovell does,” replied Clara, 
meeting his eyes steadily. But on her 
fingers tensely clasped in her lap the 
nails were white. 


[* was Howard who changed counten- 

ance. A spasm of pain, compounded 
of grief, disgust and holy anger, twitched 
swiftly across his face. Clara thought 
his back hurt him as he shifted himself in 
the wheeled chair. But he spoke with- 
out perceptible pause. 

“*And you have to practice a good deal, 
I suppose?” 

“Yes; I practice Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons.” 

“Does Mr. Lovell unlock the church 
for you?” 

‘““Sometimes; or I get the key from the 
janitor.” 

““And Mr. Lovell stays to talk a little, 
I suppose?” 


“Sometimes.” 
“Do you think him a handsome man?” 
“Why, I—don’t know! Do you?” 


“I think he has regular and rather 
striking features. Do you know Mrs. 
Lovell pretty well?” 

“No, not very well.” 

“Do you consider them a well-matched 
couple?”’ 

“Why—I—hadn’t thought about it.” 

Her face was slightly paler than usual; 
her eyes were uncharacteristically steady; 
her fingers were uncharacteristically still 
in their tight, knotted clasp like little 
white writhen snakes in some carved 
agony; a tiny dent fluttered on the top of 
each nostril. Thus she bore the ordeal of 
the name. Howard dropped it, and she 
fell into a lax abandon of relief. When 
she went he insisted on shaking hands; 
hers was chill and tremulous. 

He fell into intense and painful thought, 
one thin hand shading his brooding brow 
and troubled mouth. Hitherto he had 


avoided thinking any harm of the Rev- 
erend Eustace Lovell by not thinking 
about him at all. But he knew Clara; 
he knew the stuff that girls are made of. 
Girls are tinder; but tinder does not 
flame till flame has touched it. He di- 
vined the situation clearly enough. Clara 
stood on the edge of the abyss—blindfold, 
as “nice” girls must be; instinctively 
frightened, intellectually unalarmed; flesh 
a-quiver, imagination aflame; no hypo- 
crite—poor little flutterer'!—but woman- 
grown to defend her secret. 

The clearer he saw the nature and 
scope of the impending tragedy, the 
greater loomed the mortal difficulty of 
moving to avert it. Primitive devices, 
such as locking Clara up or shooting 
Lovell, are no longer used. Nor was 
Howard in a position to employ them. 
He quite understood the general useless- 
ness of breaking into other people's 
affairs. It was simply none of his busi- 
ness. He had once seen from his wheeled 
chair a child run over in the street, and 
the anguished helplessness of that hour 
returned upon him in the image of Clara. 
He could not reach her through the fasci- 
nation that enwrapped her with any word 
of counsel. He had made sure of that. 
Neither could he charge the Reverend 
Eustace Lovell with any tangible offence. 
When there should be tangible offence it 
would be. too late for Clara. He was 
doubly barred from warning Clara’s par- 
ents. Ive been wasting my time since 
I started to describe him .if you do not 
see that Clara’s unconscious confidence 
was quite sacredly safe with him: Be- 
sides, what had he to tell? That Clara 
hadn't blushed or faltered in talking of 
Lovell! The word to the wise is so often 
incommunicable to the unwise—but to 
abandon the ewe lamb to the wolf in 
shepherd's clothing! 


HREE _possible—or 
courses of action defined themselves 
in Howard’s battling brain. The tradi- 
tional action, along the “speak to her 
mother” line of shedding responsibility; , 
the dramatic action, which contemplated 
an appeal to Mr. Lovell’s better nature or 
anything else in him which might lie open 
to appeal—a certain tender self-regard- 
fulness he divined in the man impressed 
Howard most hopefully; and the psy- 
chological action which looked toward the 
detachment of Clara’s interest from Mr. 
Lovell’s fatal personality. Being wise, 
Howard wasted no thought on any method 
of detachment—save one. 

He had no sooner arranged his insuffi- 
cient forces in these doubtful lines of bat- 
tle, than Mrs. Fisher appeared on the 
sidewalk coming home from the meetingof. 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society>~ 
Grass must not grow under the feet of him 
who would stem the current of Love's 
Young Dream (though the grass did quite 
literally grow under poor Howard's feet), 
so he hailed Mrs. Fisher cheerily. 

“Clara stopped in this afternoon,” he 
began, as Mrs. Fisher lowered her stout, 
firmly-wrought person into the neigh- 
borly rocking-chair. sorry she isn't 
going to college.” 

‘“‘Has she been complaining to you?” 
demanded Mrs. Fisher, suspiciously. 
“She got it in her head she wanted to go 
last spring, but I put my foot down on 
that, and she’s kind of given up the no- 
tion. I want her to stay home a year, 
anyway, and learn to work and do some- 
thing useful. Clara don’t stick to any- 
thing. A couple of weeks ago she wanted 
to give up her pipe-organ playing.” 

(Continued on page 32) 
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« Dr. Washington Gladden 


“VY IBERTY, and not theology, is the 

| enthusiasm of the nineteenth 
century. very men who 
would once have been conspicuous saints 
are now conspicuous revolutionists, for 
while their heroism and disinterestedness 
are their own, the direction which these 
qualities take is determined by the pres- 
sure of the age.” 

What a momentum of truth these 
trenchant words of Lecky’s already have 
behind them in the opening twentieth 
century! Their application is far more 
obvious now than when they were written. 
And this is true not merely because we 
learn that the dramatic Giovanitti, of 
I. W. W. leadership, was formerly a Pres- 
byterian pastor among the New York 
masses; that Raymond Robins, so ab- 
horrent to a part of Chicago plutocracy, 
was a preacher to Alaskan miners; that 
Owen R. Lovejoy, who heads the national 
attack on child labor, is an ordained 
minister, and that John Spargo left even 
a liberal pulpit for the Socialist councils 
of war; that in the ranks of the Socialist 
party the country over, perhaps more 
ministers are active than are the members 
of any other profession. 

The reaction from theology to sociology 
in present-day Christianity is a world- 
wide current. Its manifestations are 
varied: in the individual, startling; in 
organized expression, significant; in pro- 
phecy, | 


“such a tide as, moving, seems asleep; 
Too full for sound and foam.” 

So far as the Church is concerned— 
however far back it may be possible and 
profitable to carry the hunt for sources— 
the social awakening is a comparatively 
new episode. The stirring of our most 
conservative institution followed hard 
upon a conspicuous reaction from Paul- 
inism, the prevailing type of Christianity 
during all these centuries. In a word, 
the modern Church has recently been 
shocked into a realization that for nearly 
2,000 years it has been blind to the deeper 
teachings of its founder, so far as the 
social order was involved. Practically 
it had been robbing Jesus to pay Paul! 

It is not at all necessary here to defend 
Paul. The personality whose vigor was 
sufficient to eclipse fundamental Chris- 
tianity is its own best defense. Moreover 
we come to bury Paul, not to praise him! 
The great achievement which has been 
awarded him during these centuries is 
that he saved Christianity from submer- 
genceinJudaism. Which is somewhat like 
unto saying that Washington “‘saved”’ 
the colonies from Great Britain—only to 
establish an American monarchy with 
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Robbing Jesus 
to Pay Paul 


By 


GEORGE J. 


himself as George I. The Great Apostle 
entered into a faith of swiftly developing 
democracy and with his powerful gifts 
shunted it toward imperialism. 

The contrast between the two dominant 
figures of Christianity is striking from 
beginning to end. Jesus sprang from 


Bishop Williams 


the common people, himself a working- 
man; Paul was from the aristocracy, 
a Pharisee and a Roman citizen. The 
one was aflame with a tremendous ideal 
—God’s will done on earth—and in his 
first public utterance, proclaimed him- 
self bearer of good news to the poor, the 
captive and spiritually blind: the other 
was wrapt in a mystic other-worldliness, 
and after his sudden “conversion” ex- 
pounded his philosophy of the forgiveness 
of sins. The one devoted three years 
among the multitudes to a splendid all- 
round attack on human misery; the 
other went off for the same length of 
time into the Arabian desert, and there 
in solitude cogitated upon a theory of sal- 
vation. The one, brought into bitter 
and unflinching battle with privilege, 
literally offered himself as a sacrifice for 
his cause: the other, after being shielded 
and defended by the very powers which 
had crucified his Master, was executed 
after vainly trying to be “all things to 
all men.” 


Ro the story of all this is written else- 
where. The conflict between Paul the 
Pharisee and those who knew Jesus best is 
the outstanding feature of his biography. 
He himself boasted of his self-sufficiency : 
“I conferred not with flesh and blood; 
neither went I up to Jerusalem to them 
which were apostles before me, but I 
went to Arabia!” 


ANDERSON 


The dominant factors in this man who 
was to become the mentor of Christianity 
for nearly nineteen centuries were these: 
he was a Pharisee and the son of a Phari- 
see, and he was a Roman citizen. The 
latter character—according to a foremost 
authority on Paulinism, Sir William M. 
Ramsay—‘superseded all others before 
the law and in the general opinion of 
society; and placed him amid the aristoc- 
racy of any provincial town.” But even 
of more consequence to after generations, 
Paul’s pharisaism provided a cast of 
thought which could scarcely contain 
the ideals of the Nazarene. The young 
Christianity, however, turned away from 
the wondrous democracy of its founder 
to follow a Roman imperialist into 
pharisaism. 


OW it has come to the turn of the 
long road. At a recent session of 
the Baptist Congress—the democratic 
and free-speech forum of that denomina- 
tion—a great combination of progressive 
preachers spoke from the same platform 
on The Mission of the Church. They 
were Dean Shailer Mathews of Chicago, 
Dr. Washington Gladden of Columbus, 
Bishop Charles Williams of Michigan and 
Prof. T. C. Hall of New York, represent- 
ing the advanced position of the Baptist, 
Congregational, Episcopal and Presby- 
terian bodies. Their opinions, singularly 
unanimous, may be expressed in the 
thought of Bishop Williams, who held 
that the time had passed when the Church 
could act merely as the Red Cross corps 
in the day’s fight but that it must be- 
come a fighting arm on the battlefield 
of social justice. 
This is the militant trumpet call that 
sounds in the ears of Christians who, as 
Dean Mathews has expressed it, may have 


— 
Dr. Warren H. Wilson 
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ARPER’S WEEKLY believes that the present state of religion and 
the churches 1s one of the most interesting topics of the day. It 
believes that the tremendous motive power of religious feeling can be 
brought into direct relation with the needs of men and women of our 


time. 


an unspeakable debt to Charles Darwin.” 
This article points out the belief among many 


shown her what to do. 


A minister said to the editor the other day: 


“The church owes 
He meant that science had 


clergymen of all denominations that the church has been getting away 
from the simpler and more fundamental doctrines of Jesus; but it also 
points out that these clergymen and their progressive element in the 
laity are bringing her back to those doctrines. 


been engaged hitherto only in “mani- 
curing their morals.” It means relega- 
tion to the rear for temporizers, quietists 
and the submissive sophist. Inevitably 
follows the waning influence of him who 
was a Jew to the Jews, a Pharisee to the 
Pharisees and a Roman to Rome; who 
boasted, ““I am made all things to all 
men!”’ No present-day politician ever 
shifted more swiftly and more neatly than 
did Paul in his various réles. With such 
agility did he plead his cause that, in 
successive trials, the Pharisees “‘found no 
evil in him;”’ the Roman official saw 
“nothing laid to his charge worthy of 
death or bonds;” and Agrippa—ye 
gods! Agrippa, the representative of 
the “System”’’—exclaimed from his 
bloody throne, “‘Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian!” 

Instinctively we remember Him who, 
saved for a time, since his enemies “feared 
the multitude,” was finally arrested, 
indicted and condemned because “he 
stirreth up the people!”” Where Paul 
was soothingly explaining to Felix that 
he had not been caught “in thetemple, 
disputing with any man,” his Master, 
with the cheering populace at his back, 
was scourging the grafters from the 
sacred edifice! It is not hard to surmise 
which leader Christianity is this day 
choosing whom it will serve. 


NATURALLY, among the foremost in- 

terests of the new leadership is the 
welfare of industry. Perhaps this was 
never so strikingly indicated as when, at 
Philadelphia, in December, 1908—at the 
organization of the Federal Council, 
representing over thirty denominations. 
and nearly 20,000,000 members—a pro- 
gram of industrial justice was adopted. 


Dean Shailer Mathews 


In part it was a remarkable forerunner 
of the platform drawn up by the first 
convention of the Progressive Party 
four years later. Among the dozen or 
more affirmations were these: 
“For the abolition of child labor. 
“For such regulation of the conditions 


Father John A. Ryan 


of toil for women as shall safeguard 
the physical and moral health of the 
community. 

“For the suppression of the sweating 
system. 

“For the gradual and reasonable re- 
duction of the hours of labor to the lowest 
practicable point, and for that degree 
of leisure for all which is the condition 
of the highest human life. 

“For the living wage as a minimum in 
every industry, and for the highest 
wage that each industry can afford.” 


AUL the Pharisee would doubtless 
have been aghast at such a pronun- 
ciamento as this. In fact, he who made 
haste to return the runaway slave to a 
wealthy capitalist—a new convert— 
would have wholly disapproved. His so- 
lution of the labor question upheld the 
constitution: “Servants, be obedient 
to them that are your masters . . . with 
fear and trembling.”” To be sure, “fear 
and trembling” will seldom obtain shorter 
hours, higher wages, the abolition of 
child-labor or the suppression of the 
sweating system. The Church, there- 
fore, is forced to appeal back to Him who 
yearned over those that labor and are 
heavy-laden, who used happy childhood 
as the symbol of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, who was not above prayer for 
“our daily bread.” 
It would be idle, of course, to maintain 


Bishop Vincent 


that the proclamation of the Federal 
Council has yet inspired all the 20,000,000 
of the rank and file. But it is highly 
significant not only that the pledges were 
renewed and strengthened at the quad- 
rennial meeting a vear or more ago but 
that they issued from the top. To be 
sure, privilege and property are learning 
to endorse broad generalizations of 
brotherhood, though resisting their ¢on- 
crete application. Like the rich young 
ruler, all the commandments have they 
kept from their youth up but they will 
not take up the cross and follow Christ. 

Some examples of this latter conflict 
come to mind. At a Methodist meeting 
in the Northwest recently, a session was 
devoted to the labor question. In the 
midst of a union leader's address, a 
prominent judge arose and queried as to 
the wherefore of spending valuable time 
on such matters when the delegates ought 
to be attending to “Church business.” 
Only a few weeks ago, in the Southwest, 
a wealthy philanthropist, who had given 
a million dollars toward a large educa- 
tional fund for his denomination, was 
influential in excluding from its benefits 
the most progressive divinity school, the 
one most in line with the new social 
Christianity. The charge against it, 
of course, was lack of orthodoxy. 

In these days, orthodoxy has come 
to mean generally the acceptance of 
what Paul the Pharisee conceived about 
Jesus in the Arabian desert, rather than 
what the founder of Christianity declared 
about himself. For obvious reasons, 
benefactors of great wealth often incline 
to the Arabian policy. They do not 
receive kindly a prediction like that made 
the other day by Bishop John H. Vincent: 
that the Church of the future will make 
political economy and sociology as fun- 
damental in its teachings as religion. 
The manifold success of the Chautauqua 
movement, of which Bishop Vincent is 
founder, lends power to his prophecy. 


OWADAYS, beginning with Charles 
4‘ Stelzle of the Presbyterians, nearly all 
the leading denominations have engaged 
officials for particular service in the in- 
dustrial field. For the most part, they 
are virile young men, wholly in sympathy 
with the new temper and for that reason 
not always having a comfortable time 
of it within the fold. Seldom does even 
the most conservative of them stand up 
for the new Christian attitude to labor 
than he treads upon the toes of some 
reactionary employer m the pews. But 
none the less they are persisting with 
success in the spread of their new 
evangel. 
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Labor Sunday is increasingly a con- 
spicuous event in. the religious calendar, 
especially in its joint observance by 
churches and labor unions. Both Prot- 
estant and Catholic share in the new 
solicitude for those who toil. One - of 
the best treatises on the living wage is 
by a Roman Catholic professor, Father 
John A. Ryan. Witness also this decla- 
ration upon the Michigan copper strike 
from the social service commission of the 
Catholic Societies: “It is a distinct 
teaching of Catholic philosophy that the 
individual welfare is subject to the com- 
mon welfare. Catholic public opinion 
applies this axiom not only te men but 
also ‘to movements. The industries of 
the state of Michigan must therefore 
be subject to the common welfare of the 
state of Michigan and of the United 
States to which it is a party. The 
Calumet and Hecla Company, and allied 
concerns of northern Michigan, can have 
no legitimate existence except as servants 
of the American. people.” 


OGY is extending its sway into 
the curricula of the theological semi- 
naries, popularly, and often erroneousty, 
viewed as given over to post-mortem au- 
topsies on bygoneissues. Only afew weeks 
ago, the Yale University corporation 
announced a gift of $350,000 to its Divin- 
itv School, to be used largely for a de- 
partment of social service with special 
preparation for students of relief, pauper- 
ism and labor disputes. The dean of 
this school, by the way, Dr. Charles R. 
Brown, has long been a leader in the 
interpretation of social Christianity, and 
in his notable pastorate on the Pacific 
Coast was as prominent a citizen as he 
was a preacher. In McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary of Chicago, students are 
approaching the problems of unemploy- 
ment, inebriety, and the like, at first 
hand. Above all may be cited the fact 
that from the hand of a Baptist theolog- 
ical professor, Walter Rauschenbusch, 
came several years ago a book that woke 
churches and ministers everywhere, 
“Christianity and the Social Crisis.” 
These signs of the times in theological 
seminaries ought to substantiate all 
other prophecies, for they certainly give 
the young ecclesiastical twig its bent. 

In none of its tasks has modern Chris- 
tianity given more recognition to the 
social and the economic than in its ef- 
forts in behalf of rural regeneration. Pos- 
sibiy this has been forced in upon its 
consciousness by the intimate problem of 
a half-starved ministry and a superfluity 
of little churches. Be that as it may, the 
new approach has been one which has 
embraced every element and factor in 
the community life—churches, schools, 
granges, homes, scientific agriculture, 
good roads, and so on. It is not without 
suggestion to know that the man chosen 
by the federal government to organize 
its new bureau of rural life, Prof. T. N. 
Carver of Harvard, was for several years 
the guiding spirit in the New England 
Country Church Associatign. 


N° single body has made a larger or 
more expert contribution to the 


rural renaissance than the northern 


Next week we will publish an article about the man who is doing the most efficient work 


Presbyterians through their department 
of church and country life. In citing the 
position of its superientendent, Dr. 
Warren H. Wilson, however, let it be 
received as more than a verdict on a 
particular situation. Let it even be 
viewed as American Christianity taking 
economic determinism to itself and seek- 
ing to spiritualize it in the advance of 
our common democracy. In his recent 
book on “The Evolution of the Country 
Community,” Dr. Wilson thus states the 
new creed: 


I believe this economic motive is religious. 
It is the quest for what a man has not but feels 
to be his. It engages his utmost efforts. It is 
labor for his wife and children, and for all his 
group fellows, and therefore is involved in his 
holiest, most self-forgetting feelings. . .. He 
forms his ideas of justice in his economic ex- 
periences. His ultimate convictions as to the 
goodness or badness of the world are the out- 
growth of his experience in getting a living. 
Therefore his economic life is his wrestle with 
nature and society. It generates in him all 
the religion he has! 


Paul would have been near to apoplexy 
over such ranting’. He believed the 
world was shortly to be whirled with 
sudden deftness into a new order; there- 
fore any present limitations in _in- 
come or in life generally could well 
be ignored. Needless to say, shrewd 
overlords of the Roman empire heartily 
endorsed his theory and found in it a 
valuable soothing syrup for the restless 
masses. 

How Paul would have thundered also 
against the feminist movement! He 
made his position clear as it was: “Let 
the woman learn in silence with all sub- 
jection. But I suffer a woman not to 
teach nor to usurp authority over the 
man but to be in silence,” and then follows 
his compelling argument, modern to the 
Pharisee even now, “For Adam was first 
formed, then Eve!” This position par- 
tially explains why a good Bishop with the 
Pauline faith expressed himself similarly 
not long ago. He remarked somewhat 
despondently: “‘Women have, for a time 
only, I hope, but very definitely, lost 
their spiritual leadership through the in- 
fluence of the woman’s club. Woman's 
spirituality is altogether her most tre- 
mendous asset, and she can do more good 
through being profoundly spiritual and 
being able to communicate this spiritual- 
ity to her husband and children than she 
can through her clubs. Women need 
to recover the vastness of their own 
souls and to realize that they cannot 
climb from philanthropy up to God 
but must climb from God down to 
philanthropy.” 


AUL would have reluctantly conceded 

thismuch. Furthermore he might, per- 
haps, have derived some comfort from 
the action of a Pacific Coast diocesan 
assembly of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church which unanimously tabled a 
resolution awarding representation to 
women. But he would have been sorely 
troubled the same week by the hard-won 
victory of the women delegates in the 
Northern Baptist Convention, who were 
finally granted the privilege of holding 
offices. Nevertheless, nearly all the 
advanced wing of Christianity welcomes 


the enlarging sphere of woman as rein- 
forcement in a hard battle, and many of 
the leaders, like Rauschenbusch, are 
avowed feminists. 

In all departments of the Church, the 
new social interest is pervasive. The 
Religious Education Association, in which 
eminent clergymen and educators co- 
operate, devoted its meeting last year to 
Civic Progress. The Home Missions 
Council, a merger of many denominations, 
will devote its annual campaign week next 
fall to “Social Aspects of Christian Work.” 
Nor are foreign mission interests a whit 
behind. The uninformed outsider, whose 
conception of foreign missions still clings 
pretty closely to the black-coated parson, 
the naked natives and the overshadowing 
banyan tree, is amazed at the complicated 
pay-roll of modern missions—not only 
preachers, but teachers, physicians, 
trained nurses, chemists, draughtsmen, 
sanitary engineers, business managers, 
athletic instructors and the like. 


Church, following close in Paul's 

wake, has long been a doughty an- 
tagonist of intemperance and vice. Pau! 
bore down very hard on the sins of the 
flesh; in his famous catalégue he begins 
with “adultery” and énds with “revel- 
ings.” But even in its zeal against these 
errors, the Church is extending the new 
demands. For example, it is coming to 
insist that a man shall not be deemed in- 
nocent of vice, however clean his life. 
if he profit by low wages, by real estate 
rented for immoral purposes, or by any 
other partnership in the traffic. Like- 
wise, it is tracing the high cost of drinki:fg 
back, not merely to the empty pockets of 
the tippler at the bar, but to the social 
drains in insane asylum, workhouse and 
jail. | 

So the new conscience in the Church 
waxes and widens. If it is dropping old 
tabeos, it is marking up new ones. If it 
has ceased in large measure to regard 
the theater as inevitably a den of ini- 
quity, it is also coming to doubt seriously 
the beneficence of feudal industrialism. 
If it does not fulminate so much against 
the lazy vagabond, it is scrutinizing more 
keenly the idle millionaire. If it does 
not condone red-handed murder in the 
alley, it will not overlook the immaculate 
slaughterer of toiling children. If it 
is finding fewer sermon texts in the 
Pauline epistles, it is discovering many 
more in the Gospels and the thundering ‘ 
prophecies. 

In a word, the revolt is on. Funda- 
mentally, it is a rejection of pharisaism 
—literally “separatism.”” Not for long 
will a man be permitted to lock up his 
religion in water-tight compartments for 
six days, to be brought forth on dress 
parade while his actual principles of life 
rest on the seventh day. The Church 
is about to experiment with Christianity, 
which, as a wise man once suggested, 
has never been a failure because it has 
never been tried. To effect its purpose, 
however, the Church is turning from the 
Pauline imperialism which declares, “‘ The 
powers that be are ordained of God!” 
The relentless battle cry of a democratic 
Christianity is this; “‘Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon!”’ 


in the organization of Christian activities 


to-day. His marvelous ability to organize a world-wide missionary movement into the most exact business system is unequaled in the 
history of philanthropy. He isa man with one idea “‘ The Evangelization of the world in this generation,” and the way in which 
he follows up this idea is not only astonishingly effective but almost wildly picturesque. President Wilson says of him—but that 


will be told in next week's issue. 


| 
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The 


Foundation 
of Many a 
Fortune 


has been made through 
ability to classify prop- 
erly the various types of 
good investments and 
select the best examples 
of each type with a 
definite aim in view. 
In addition, ability 
is always required to 
judge conditions so that 
the securities selected 
are purchased and sold 
or exchanged at the 
most opportune times. 


We endeavor to pro- 
vide a definite service 
for our customers, 
which will assist them > 
to invest in the most 


profitable way possible. 


We send to customers 
and to prospective cus- 
tomers, from time to 
time, letters on current 
affairs which affect high 
grade investment secur- 
ities. Our latest sugges- 
tions are contained in 
Circular EV-66 which 
may be had on request. 


A. B. LEACH 
& CO. 


Investment Securities 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


8 SO. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 


Boston Baltimere 
Buffalo Philadelphia London, Eng. 


| come, 


| 
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Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Readily Convertible Into Cash 


“EARLY all investors when pur- 
N chasing bonds ask for those which 
are “readily convertible into 
cash.” Now the law of compensation 
works in the investment field as well as 
elsewhere, and ready convertibility costs 
something, just as do safety or a high 
rate of income. Ordinarily an extreme 
degree of safety may be had only at the 
cost of a high income, just as an extremely 
high income may be had only at the sacri- 
fice of safety. Likewise ready converti- 
bility may be had at the expense of either 
safety or income. 

Of all investments bank deposits are 
the mést quickly convertible into cash, 
but the owner pays well for the privilege 
in that he receives only a minimum in- 
This general principle of compen- 
sation, subject naturally to exceptions 
here and there, is of practical importance. 
Often investors do not require ready con- 
vertibility. It is a useless and unneces- 
sary expense. With many purchasers 
there never will be an occasion to resell 
their bonds, or borrow upon them. Then, 
too, the fact cannot be too much empha- 
sized that frequent swapping or turning 
over of securities is an unwise policy, an 
essentially speculative rather than an 
investment trait. | 

Bonds are rendered readily converti- 
ble into cash from three main natural 
causes. There also are certain artificial 
causes such as speculation (for there often 
is as much speculation in bonds as in> 
stocks both on and off the Exchange), | 
and the desire of an investment banker to 
maintain a market for bonds for the 
benefit of customers to whom he has sold 
them.* These three causes are: 

1. Intrinsic worth. 

2. Size and prominence of corporation. 

3. Shortness of life. 

A thoroughly good bond always makes 
its own market. It need not be listed | 
on the Stock Exchange or actively dealt | 
in by many bankers off the Exchange. If 
the company is strong, solvent and fav- | 
orably known in its trade, if the ratio of | 
debt to stock is low, if the business is not | 
an ephemeral one, or likely to be wiped 
out by competition or change of invention 
and process, if the management is capa- | 
ble and honest, if there are no excessively 
large net, current liabilities, and finally 
if the earnings are at the very least double 
the interest charges, there will be no diffi- 
culty in selling the bond. 

There are several thousand brokers 
and investment bankers in this country, 
and there are always plenty who will 
buy a thoroughly good bond for them- 
selves or their clients. On the New York 
Stock Exchange are listed hundreds of 
bond issues of divisions or parts of the 
great railroad systems. These bonds 
are perhaps not quoted once a year, sim- 
ply because they are closely held, but if 
they are offered on the Exchange, or among 
the investment banking firms, or at the 
weekly auction sales they will be snapped 
up quickly at surprisingly good prices. 

The second factor which makes’ for 
ready convertibility is size and promi- 


* No firm can agree or guarantee to repurchase all of its 
bonds at the investor’s request, for that would constitute 
a liability on the sum total of their issues, a liability 


ment concerns do repurchase freely under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 


which no firm could assume. But the leading invest- | 


The best place 
in Winter 


is the home wherein radiators 
are stationed to throw out ample, 
genial comfort under windows 
or close to the outer walls— 
where every member of the 
family feels as warm and con- 
tent as nice old pussy-cat snug- 
gled close to one of them, purring 
her low song of comfort. This 
is the joyous kind of warmth 
by which 


are helping much to make the home the 
kindliest, cheeriest abode on earth for 
the old, for the grown, the little folks, 
and the household pets-— healthful, 
vital-giving warmth for all! 


There is no daily struggle with flying embers, 
ghostly ash-dust, soot and coal-gases, as in 
the use of the old-time heating devices. 
IDEAL heating halves woman's household 
cleaning work and prevents much damage to 
furnishings and decorations. 


For the 3-room bungalow up to the largest 
mansion or public building, we make IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators in every 
size and kind exactly suited to the needs and 
incomes of wage-earner, salaried man, farmer 
or man of investments. IDEAL Boile’s are 
made in different forms to burn to highest 
heating advantage hard or soft coals, screen- 
ings, pea-coal, run-of-mine, coke, wood, oil, 
gas,etc. Their heating capacities and econo- 
mies are figured from scientific standards — 
fuel-holding capacity: fire- and fuel-heating 
surfaces and the position of these surfaces 
(around and over the fire); period each fuel 
charge will last; draft- and check-damper 
heat regulation, etc. 


These things are ABSOLUTELY KNOWN, 
so that he who pays the fuel bills can be sure 
to get the highest possible heating results 
and economies from every pound of fuel—and 
with the simplest care-taking. 


To make your home, office, store, school, 
church, or bank, etc., the best place in Win- 
ter for cleanly, 
healthful _reli- 
able warmth 
investigate at 
once. 


IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERI- 
CAN Radia- 
tors are now 
easily and 
quickly put in 
without dis- 
turbing old 
heating devices 
until ready to 
start fire in the 
new. Whether 
you live in city 
or country, 
write us TO- 
DAY for free 
book, “Ideal 
Heating’’— full 
of big facts you 
ought to know. 


A No. 5-22-W IDEAL Boller and 
450 sq. ti. of Bin. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing the owner 
$210, were used to beat this 
cottage. Atthis price the goods 
can be bougbt of any reputable, 
competent Pitter. This did not 
include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which are 
extra, and vary according to cli- 
matic and other conaditioas. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
Write 
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¥ Your Summer Home Complete $195. 


T’S not only complete, with hardwood, sand-smoothed, finished 


at 


floor, awnings, transparent but unbreakable windows, doors, 
chimney, ceiling, partitions, and rustless screens; but it is port- 
able. You can take this house anywhere and set it up in a few 
hours time ready to live in the day you get it. 


KENYON TAKE-DOWN HOUSES 


faq_~=s This house has a frame of Mission-stained, clear, Washington Fir and 

4) rustless steel. Every part is rigidly inspected then put together on | 

kaj the floor of the factory and re-inspected before being shipped. Look 

at the illustration then look at the price. | 

Make this house the basjs of your plans for the summer. Think of it! 
-. $195.00 for a complete, convenient, staunch 

five room bungalow that will give season 

upon season of splendid service. Other 

sizes, one to seven rooms $55.00 and up. 

Complete Catalog on request 


R. L. KENYON COMPANY 


720 Albert Street, Waukesha, Wis. 


THE KENYON PAC. CO., Market & Franklin Sts., San Francisco 
Distrs. for California | 


COLORADO TENT & AWNING CO., 1642 Lawrence St., Denver 


istrs. for Colorado 


HOUSES DISPLAYED BY DEALERS IN ALL IMPORTANT CITIES. 


SPRING MILLINERY 


Vogue,‘ Now On Sale 


Gleaming like a great shop window in the 
heart of Paris—a window filled with the 
choicest Spring creations of the most notable 
designers—is this newest number of Vogue. 


Among the sixty hats you will find the character- 
istic touch of each Parisian master milliner—the verve 
of Reboux, the fire and dash of Suzanne Talbot, the 
subtle witchery of Georgette and Paul Poiret, and you 
will find the new coiffures that go with the new hats. 


Soon, now, you will pay $20, $40, $60 for aSpring hat. 
For this $20, $40, $60 you receive a few dollars’ ‘worth 
of straw, velvet, ribbons, trimmings—all the rest of your 
money will go for style and correctness. Unless your 
choice is correct, your money is worse than wasted. 


Insure the correctness of your Spring and Summer 
hat by getting the Spring Millinery Number now. 
Vogue cannot send back numbers. Secure your copy 
today while the supply lasts. 


VOGUE 


443 Fourth Ave., New York 


25 Cents a Number $4 a Year 
Twice a Month CONDE NAST, Publisher 24 Numbers 
¢ 


nence. The larger railroad bond issues 
are listed not only on the local Stock Ex- 
change, but on the bourses of a half 
dozen European countries. A large cor- 
poration is naturally better known than 
a smaller one, and thus appeals to a wider 
circle of buyers. It is better known not 


only because it has a large €apital. but 
because its operations widely 
tended. Naturally, more pérsons know 
about the boftds of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, which crosses half a continent 
and rambles up and down the entire 
Pacific Coast, than know about the bonds 
of the electric light company in Smith- 
ville, a town of four thousand inhabitants. 
Moreover a great corporation, one of the 
size of the Pennsylvania Railroad, could 
not exist at all if its securities had not 
at one time been widely distributed, and 
this wide distribution once effected always 
means a wide interest in the securities. 
Finally bonds which run for a short 
period only always have a good market, 


listed or unlisted, provided they have 
intrinsic worth. There are two reasons 
for this condition: 


1. Short term securities are in demand for 


banks and business men who wish to invest 


their funds until their own business demands 
them. Nervous investors who fear great 
future social and economic changes such as 
Socialism naturally prefer short term “stuff.” 

2. The real worth of a bond soon to be paid 
off is much better known than that of a bond 
with a long period to run. Naturally a bond 
about to be paid off has only one market price, 
namely, 100, whereas a long term bond may 
be valued at almost any figure. Thus dealers 
buy and sell shart term securities without 
taking any risks. } 


On or off? 
There are two great markets for bonds, 


one is on the New York Stock Exchange, 
and the other is created by Ahe dealing 
‘back and forth among invéstment bank- 


ers, primarily in New York, and second- 
arily in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis and a few other cities. If one 
desires a bond which can be readily bor- 
rowed upon at a bank, it is well to pur- 
chase a listed, or Stock Exchange, bond. 
A national or state bank or trust com- 
pany has not the time or personal in- 
terest to investigate, as a purchaser 
should, the character of bonds taken as 
collateral for loans. Listed securities 
are thus much more easily appraised for 
purposes of loans, and it is said that the 
by-laws of some banks forbid lending on 
unlisted securities. 

But aside from borrowing purposes list- 
ing on the Exchange does not necessarily 
mean that a bond is easy to sell. Also 
it is true that a larger bulk of some listed 
bonds even are traded in off than on the 
Exchange. Municipal, state and govern- 
ment bonds are but sparingly dealt in on 
the Exchange. Listing means nothing in 
itself, aside from the value of hypothe- 
cation, as far as an active market is con- 
cerned. But as a rule only the larger 
and longer-established corporations list 
their securities. A high grade invest- 
ment banking firm probably knows more 
about the companies whose bonds it buys 
and in turn sells to customers than the 
listing committee of the Stock Exchange 
knows about the companies which are 
admitted to listing. Brokers on the 
Exchange are mere agents acting for 
others. They are not principals, and 
should not be expected to know all there 
is to know about a corporation. 

But, as already stated, only the larger 
and better known corporations go on the 
Exchange at all, only those with large 
economic importance as a rule. The 
securities of big corporations are not 
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necessarily better than those of smaller 
concerns. Often they are much worse. 
But the fact remains that it is much 
easier to ascertain the. value of securities 
of large concerns. The information is 
accessible, in many reports and manuals. 
One man is about as good a judge as an- 
other as to whether United States Steel 
common stock is worth 25, 50 or 90. For 
information regarding the securities of 
smaller, unlisted companies one usually 
has no resource except the banker who 
offered them for sale, which may be an 
excellent if not always disinterested 
source, but possessing certain obvious 
and definite limitations. 

It is true that many active bonds on the 
Exchange are active because there is 
‘ much speculation in them. 

It also is true that great activity in a 
listed bond, unless it be due to temporary 
speculative forces, usually results in the 
bond selling at a higher price than would 
otherwise be natural, and thus the ready 
convertibility is had only at the expense 
of income. 


O the uninitiated then too much em- 
phasis is laid upon listing, which often 

has but little value except as a reflection 
of activity outside the Exchange. On the 
other hand it must not be supposed that 
excellent bonds cannot be had at attrac- 
tive prices on the Exchange, or that all 
offerings of small, unlisted bond issues are 
desirable. In a recent week on the Stock 
Exchange there were perhaps fifty or 
sixty bonds traded in to the extent of 
fifty or more units. Among these were 
very many speculative issues, but also 
there were such excellent bonds of varied 
type as the American Telephone collateral 
trust 4s and convertible 4s, Atchison 
general 4s and adjustment 4s, Armour 
4'4s, Atlantic Coast Line first consoli- 


dated 4s, Baltimore & Ohio convertible | 


4's, and Southwest division 3s, Brook- 


lvn Rapid Transit 5 per cent. notes, 


Central Leather first 5s, Burlington joint 
4s, St. Paul general 4%s and convertible 
4'5s, Interborough refunding 5s, Louis- 
ville & Nashville unified 4s, National Tube 
5s, Lake Shore collateral 344s, Northern 
Pacific prior lien 4s, and general 3s, Penn- | 
sylvania 34s of 1915, Public Service 5s, 
Reading general 4s, Southern Pacific con- 
vertible 4s, refunding 4s, and convertible” 
5s, Southern Railway first 5s, Union Pacific 
convertible 4s and United States Steel 5s. 
On the Stock Exchange one pays a. 
commission of one-eighth of 1 per cent. in | 
all cases. A banking firm which bought | 
securities direct from a corporation and 
retailed them to investors at a charge of 
one-eighth of 1 per cent. would hardly be | 
able to pay its postage and stationery | 
bills. Of course bankers must make a_ 
far larger profit than this. And it makes 
no difference to the investor how much 
profit accrues to bankers provided he is 
able to buy a good bond at a low price. 
The banker should be able to buy bonds 
directly from corporations and _ retail 
them at a large profit to investors to net | 
a higher return than is to be secured on | 
listed bonds of the large concerns. | 
The main point is that the investor | 
should get what he pays for. Last June 
first mortgage bonds of the largest and 
best known manufacturing companies — 
could be had ‘on the Stock Exchange to 
yield 6 per cent., and now several may be 
had to yield 514 per cent. If one can 
do better off the Exchange, all very well, | 
but the discriminating investor will seek | 
to get all he may, which at times is on 
the Stock Exchange and other times else- 
where, according to his needs. 


At No Sacrifice of 


Anastigmat Advantage 


Kodak Simplicity. 


Superior speed is the real advantage offered by the 


modern anastigmat to the hand camerist. 


While 


high speed is necessary in arresting extremely rapid 


motion (as shown in Graflex focal plane shutter 


work), the appeal to the average amateur lies in the 
fact that it enables him to make slow snap shots on 
days that are too dark for such work with the ordinary 
lens; to shorten his indoor exposures, and to make 
snap shots on bright days, with a simple shutter, in 


from 1-200 to 1-250 of a second. 


There is also an improvement in sharpness that 
becomes especially apparent when enlargements are 


to be made. 


In the very small sizes—such, for in- 


stance, as the Vest Pocket Kodak—it is not so much 
‘for a gain in speed, as for increased sharpness that such 
lenses are used, because the pictures are so often 


enlarged. 


Kodaks in nearly all sizes are now furnished with 
the finest anastigmat lenses, at prices no higher than 
prevailed but a few years ago, for cameras for the 
same size pictures, when fitted with ordinary lenses. 


The Kodak advantages lie, not only in their sim- 
.plicity, superior workmanship and absolute reliability, 
but in the fact, that Kodak films that fit are on sale 


the world over. 


Kodaks with Anastigmat Equipments. 


Vest Pocket Kodak, pictures 154 x2 4%, with Kodak Ball Bearing 

Shutter and Kodak Anastigmat lens, speed /.8, - - - - 
«Do., with Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat lens, speed 7.6.9, - -~ - 
No. 1A Folding Pocket Kodak, pictures 2% x 4%, Compound 


Shutter, speed y},5 second, with Cooke Kodak Anastigmat lens, 
speed 7.6.3, - - - - - 


No. 1A Folding Pocket Kodak Special, pictures 2% x 4%, 
Compound Shutter, speed 5}, second, with Zeiss Kodak Anas- 
tigmat lens 7.6.3, - - - - - - - - - 


No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, pictures 3% x 4%, Compound 
Shutter, speed »},5 second, with Cooke Kodak Anastigmat lens, 
speed /.6.3, - - - - - - - - - - 


No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak Special, pictures 3% x 4%, 
Compound Shutter, speed second, with Zeiss Kodak Anas- 
tigmat lens, speed 7.6.3, - - - - - - 


No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, pictures 3% x 5’, Compound 
Shutter, speed 545 second, with Cooke Kodak Anastigmat lens, 
speed /.6.3, - - - - - - - - - - 


No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak Special, pictures 3% x 5%, 
Compound Shutter, speed s}5 second, with Zeiss Kodak Anas- 
tigmat lens, speed 7.6.3, - - - - - - - - 


Prices on other anastigmat equipments on application. 


37 .00 
46.00 
39.00 


48.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


29 
$12.00 
22.50 
48.00 
60.00 


SJITALS 


The Key to Dress-Distinction 


“Perfect *'gowning,” an art that 
seems by right to belong to a fa- 
vored few, is really at the command 
of every woman who truly cares. 


Time was when a Paris pocketbook 
was the key. Today, irrespective 
of the size of a dress-allowance, the 
‘perfect costume” is within the 


reach of all. 


SMART STYLES 


by showing the most fetching costumes well 
in advance of the mode, and by helping you 
adapt them perfectly to your own person- 
ality, can make your costuming a delight 
—smart, becoming, distinctive, truly econo- 
mical. No ill-chosen gowns or hats to 
regret, if you use Smart Styles. 


Beginning with April, with its witching ar- 
ray of hats that charm, through the Summer 
months with their delightful frocks, right 
up to early Fall, let us help you with Smart 
Styles — at a price so low that it is only 
possible because we know our power to 
please yor. well. 


SIX MONTHS OF 
PERFECT GOWNING 


APRIL ----- The Millinery Modes | 
Milady’s hats — her veils—her coiffure. 
All the millinery triumphs of Spring, , 
contained in one issue of SMART STYLES. | 


For the June Bride—hber gown, her gifts, 
her traveling equipment, her trousseau. 
Luxuries and necessities for the toilet 
table. 


JuNE . Summer Fashions and Traveling 
The Summer's styles complete, for form 
and comfort both. Vacation hints, where 
and how to go, travel clothes and luggage. 


eee Life in the Open 


Sports and sporting garb. How ‘to be 
correct and at ease for tennis, swimming, 
motoring, riding, golf and all outdoors. 


AucGustT - - - The Younger Generation 


With school days drawing near, juvenile 
desires and needs are uppermost. 
Clothes for school, younger society, and 
Autumn sports. 


SEPTEMBER - - - - The Fall Millinery 


The hats for Autumn—page after page 
from Paris and New York. Style fore- 
casts from Europe's watering places and 
race meets. 


FOR A DOLLAR BILL 


Send the coupon now, with a dollar bill at 
our risk, for six splendid issues of SMART 
STYLES —each one a delight and a revelation 


THE JNO. J. MITCHELL Co. 


$1.50 worth of Smart Styles for $1.00 


SMART STYLES, 41 W. 25th St., New York 


For this coupon and $1.00 (enclosed), send me 
SMART STYLES six months beginning with 
the Millinery Modes Number. 


(Foreign and Canadian $1.50) 


Divorce 
(Continued from page 15) 


of many inconsiderable women—fortu- 
nately the sort of women exploited by 
men of genius has almost always been in- 
considerable—but probably any compe- 
tent mother of children is always worth 
the sacrifice of an average man. ‘This is 
a point so generally conceded by the 
average man himself that he will make us 
no trouble about it. 

“Although it has been from time to 
time overlaid by the postulates of re- 
ligion, the criterion of social worth for all 
sex relations, whether to be entered upon 
or discontinued, has prevailed in our gen- 
eral practice. The final question which 
we have put toany irregularity of anotable 
citizen, is, not to what degree it conformed 
to the marriage code of his day, but to 
what extent did it make good. It is not 
even, how much did it bring him, but 
what did we get out of it. Immunity 
from reproach is purchased by notable 
contributions. We judge our neighbors 
of today by conformity or unconform- 
ity, but the judgment of time is that any 
sex relation that adds to our meagre 
human equipment is moral, and by as 
much as it withdraws from the general 
fund it constitutes itself immoral.” 


“ THINK I understand,” Valda ad- 

mitted at last. “You mean that 
more things than sex enter into marriage, 
and that these have still to be reckoned 
with even after sex has ceased to be an 
active agent in the affair.” 

“That too, but even more I mean that 
so long as sex is an active agent on one 
side or the other, it must come in for active 
consideration. It is in, since Love is 
not so easily done away with by the say- 
ing so; it goes on, even when wholly dis- 
regarded by the object of it, affecting the 
social values of the lover. Speaking for 
the Social Body, I give due credence to 


your statement that you cannot continue 
in this marriage without suffering per- 
sonal inconvenience; but if the condition 
of your going out be that the other mem- 
ber is to be subject to personal loss, has 
not Society a right to determine which 
one of you it will have upon its hands ijn 


‘a damaged condition? This, I take it, 


constitutes the chief right of Society to a 
voice in the matings and unmatings of our 
kind, the fact that we have, as Society, 
to put up with the results.” 

“You think that a criterion of love can 
be established in its effect on our personal 
values?” 

“If you assume the measure of value 
to be as nearly as we can discover it, to 
be harmonious with the racial purpose, 
I do. 

“It is the only test I have for anything. 
It is the dividing line in sex behaviors, 
between self-indulgence and self-realiza- 
tion. We've a right to as much love as 
we can work up into the stuff of a su- 
perior personality. Taking anything over 
what we can give back in some form or 
other to the social sum, is my notion of 
sinning. I'd as soon think of anybody 
going about with a crippled love-life as 
with a maimed body or a depleted purse in 
the interest of my private gratification.” 

Valda sat perfectly still with her face 
turned away from me. The water went 


on garrulously to its appointed place, the 


kingfisher came back to the green room 
and the leaves of the rock maple stirred 
with the day’s deep breathing as the 
feathers on a breast. 

“IT suppose,” she said, “that they man- 
age by not thinking of it,” and I knew 
that her own thought was on the man 
who had broken her for the sake of an in- 
dulgence which, if it had been expressed 
in terms. of money or ambition, he would 
indignantly have repudiated. 


In her next article Mrs. Austin will discuss the failure of free love as a solution to the 
troubles of marriage. Her ideas are convincing because based on a profound knowledge 
of the psychology of love. 


A Wayside Fire 


By EDITH WYATT 


HE day was cold along the road: and heart and foot did tire. 

We stopped a while. We loosed the load: and built a wayside fire. 

Hot soup we had, and cheese and bread—a bit to sup and eat. 
Sing; blue flame blue! Sing, red flame, red! The juniper burned sweet. 
And always, always, always hence, when fainting spirits tire, 
I wish that we would have the sense to stop and light a fire. 
Along the road, along the road, down pours the glancing rain, 
But easily I lift my load, now I am warm again. 
For I have heard inside the fire the song the wildbird knows, 
And watched dry sticks from brake and byre bloom in a golden rose— 
Flame in a fragrant, golden rose, a crimson light, a praise. 


Stream happy fires, and smoking snows, and sing me all your blaze! 


“Flame in a praise? What praise?” you say. The dark will come, you know. 
Along the road, along the road, where you and I shall go— 

Hard frost and rust, dank heat and must, dead sticks and winds that tire. 
Then, let us light by all this dust, the splendors we admire! 

And hear the airs that course great hearts, and talk of islands far, 

Of glory, comfort, richest arts, and those best things we are! 

Along the road, along the road, down pours the glancing rain, 

But easily I lift my load, now I'am warm again. 

For I have heard inside the fire, the song the wildbird knows, 

And watched dry sticks from brake and byre blaze in a golden rose. 
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If its «eight is less, its price is less and its fuel costs less 
than any comparable car, who doesn’t want a Six? Who wants 
to lose, and pay for losing, all the luxury of riding in a Six? 


HE fact that men want Sixes 
T is too apparent to dispute. 
All the high-priced cars have 
been forced to Sixes. Aind scores 
of other makers have had to capitu- 
late to a demand which proved re- 
sistless. 
At the New York Show, 54 ex- 
hibitors—out of 79—displayed Sixes 
/-for best. Eighteen showed Sixes 


exclusively. 


At the Chicago Show, 67 ex- 


hibitors—out of 104 making cars 


above $1,500—featured a Six for 
their best. 

Never in motor car history was 
anything more apparent than this 
swing to Sixes. It is coming about 
faster than came the abandonment 
of one- and two-cylinder motors. 


The Reason Is This 


Men want to end vibration, and 
that means continuous power. They 
want flexibility, want less wear on 
tires. They want to avoid chang- 
ing gears in slow traffic, or in climb- 
ing any reasonable grade. 

And they want this luxury of 
motion. They want this smoothness 
which seems like constant coasting. 

The only men content without a 
Six are men who never rode in one. 


The New Hudson Six-40 
Takes All the Bars 


Down 


Now the HUDSON engineers 


~ have taken from Sixes all that held 
men back. 

Sixes were costly. Now the 
HUDSON Six-40  undersells all 
cars, whatever the type—size, power 
and class considered. 

Sixes were heavy. Now the 
HUDSON Six-40 weighs 2,980 
pounds. That's 400 pounds less 


than our last years Four—the 
HUDSON “37.” 

Sixes consumed extra fuel. Now 
the HUDSON Six-40 consumes 
one-fourth less than did our HUD- 


SON “37.” 
Think of that. A longer car than 
our “37.” A higher-powered car. 


A car with two extra tonneau seats. 
Yet much less weight and much less 
fuel cost. 

And largely because of a new- 
type motor—a small-bore, long-stroke 
motor which has solved the econ- 
omy problem. 

Buyers of cheap cars can't get 
Sixes as yet. But men who pay 
over $1,500 will find everything — 
even economy—on the side of this 
HUDSON Six-40. And it won't 
depreciate like types which are going 


out. 


A Beauty All Its Own 


Then here is the Streamline body 
brought to artistic perfection. Note 
the flowing lines, unbroken at the 


dash. This type of body is the 
coming vogue. It is now the vogue 
in Europe. But you will never see 
it brought out better than in this 
year s HUDSON Sixes. 

And note below the new ideas in 
equipment. Note how many of these 
attractions make their first American 
appearance in this car. 


The Hudson Six-54 


Our larger Six—frequently called 
the handsomest car of the year—has 
the same design and practically the 
It is for men who 
-big in size and 
135 


same equipment. 
want a big car 
power. The wheelbase is 


inches. The price is $2,250. 
Your local Hudson dealer has 


these cars on show. They are 
the year’s sensations, and even 
now we are way: behind on 
orders. Go see them—ride in 
them—then do what you think 
best. Howard E. Coffin’s 55- 


page book 914 cars in 
general will ailed you on 
request. 


HUDSON Six-40 $1,750 


Wheelbase, | 23 inches. 
Seats up to 7 passengers. 


Electric hom — license carriers— 
tire holders—trunk rack — tools. 


Two disappearing seats. Dimming searchlights. Price, $1,750 F. O. B. Detroit. 
Left side drive. Concealed hinges. Wire wheels, with extn wheel, 
> tank in ert ila Concealed speedometer gear $75 extra. 
al ay Delco patented system of electric Standard roadster, same price. 
bas ite top made of Pan- lighting and starting. Cabriolet roadster, completely en- 
Integral rain-vision windshield. closed, but quickly changed to 
Quick. dais curtains. Hand-buffed leather upholstery. an open roadster, $1,950. 


(312) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7836 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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“*Oh!”’ cried Howard in a wounded voice. 

*“You’ve got to be firm with children,” 
pursued Mrs. Fisher placidly. “I always 
am with mine.” 

‘I think Clara looks as if she needed a 
change,” ventured Howard. ‘“‘Why don’t 
you send her over to your sister’s at Ash- 
ley for a few weeks?” 

retorted Mrs. Fisher. 
“* All she needs is to get to work and pay 
some attention to what she’s doing. She 
moons around all day, and don’t know 
what she’s about half the time. I don’t 
believe in indulging children. I’ve never 
let mine attend these moving-picture 
shows even, and I guess I’m the only 
woman in town that can say that.” 

I were you,” said Howard persuas- 
ively, “I'd have her stop that pipe-organ 
prattice.”’ 

“Why, she’s all out of the notion now,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Fisher, staring. _ 

If you say anything in Clearview it’s 
like telling it in{a whispering gallery of 
distorting 4nd magnifying echoes. How- 
ard weighed thé chances and shot his 
bolt. 

“If I had a daughter,” he said, looking 
steadily at Mrs. Fisher, “‘I’d be careful to 
keep her from seeing much of—Mr. 
Lovell.” 

Mrs. Fisher laughed. 

“Land, Howard! You'd 
with a daughter!” 

“TI know something about men,” per- 
sisted Howard. “I don’t trust Lovell.” 

Mrs. Fisher flushed angrily. 

“You Presbyterians might be in better 
business than making insinuations against 
our preacher!” She rose indignantly. 
“Land, Howard,” she exclaimed with a 
sort of impatient forbearance, “I suppose 
you mean all right, but I shan’t sit here 
and listen to one*word against our preach- 
er! I guess I can look after my own 
family!” 

She departed, more in righteous sorrow 
than anger. Tlie first battle-line looked 
like a total loss. 

The next forenoon\the Reverend Eus- 
tace Lovell called on Howard Brookfield 
where the morning sun struck glittering 
arrows through the apple-tree. 


T’S hard to tell what a man looks like, 

because so much depends on who’ does 
the looking. Mr. Lovell was considered 
haridsome. Esther Wilson said he looked 
like a Gibson man drawn by Franz Hals. 
Howard Brookfield’: thought he looked 
like a shallow and unscrupulous hypo- 
crite. Clara Fisher thought he looked 
like the Sons of God when they walked 
with the daughters of men in the world’s 
dawning. You can take your choice. 

““Good-morning!”’ said Mr. Lovell, be- 
stowing upon Howard a close and signifi- 
cant handshake. This handshake was 
the chief part of his pastoral equipment. 
He always used it automatically. ‘‘Good- 
morning, Mr. Brookfield! I hope you 
find yourself as well as usual this morn- 
ing?” 7 

“I asked: you to call,” said Howard, 
extricating his han: ickly as pos- 
sible, “because I wanted to speak to you 
about a member of your congregation.” 

“Oh!” Mr. Lovell rejoined with a 
mixture of bewilderment and unctuous 
smoothness. “Yes. Certainly. It’s very 
kind of you, I’m sure. It’s often a great 
advantage to a pastor to be informed re- 
garding the—problems that may con- 


front his parishioners. I’m always glaa 
to be of any possible assistance that 
way to any member of my ‘flock’.”” He 
pronounced it in quotation marks to 
show that he was above ecclesiastic 
affectations. 

Mr. Lovell’s faculty for smooth and 
ready improvisation on any topic, com- 
prehended or otherwise, had determined 
his walk in life. That and a histrionic 
emotionality at will, coupled with a youth- 
ful conviction that the minister must 
always belong to the élite of any com- 
munity. Time had cured that illusion 
about the élite—no haunter of the worldly 
walks of wealth ever felt more intensely 
than Mr. Lovell that the élite are those 
who have money. But as the ministry 
continued the least irksome means of 
wearing good clothes every day, he con- 
tinued in it. If one or two little adven- 
tures in which he had been involved had 
turned out differently—that is become 
public—he would have had to leave it; 
but he was the last man in the world to 
worry about what hadn’t happened. He 
had married the prettiest daughter of the 
wealthiest man in his first charge; had 
never forgiven his wife for her father’s 
subsequent financial disaster. He had 
three children whom he called his babes 
in public, and disliked domestically. He 
also disliked his wife, not violently but 
dully and implacably. All the feelings of 
which he was capable—except those con- 
cerning his own immediate gratifications 
—were cold and sluggish. 

The quality of this human snake was as 
apparent to Howard as if the creature had 
been made of glass; but the attempt was 
to be made. 

“It’s Clara Fisher,” he said bluntly. 

Something hard and wary leaped at the 
back of the man’s shallow eyes. 

“Yes?” he ventured interrogatively. 

“Clara is an unusual girl,” said How- 
ard earnestly. “She’s an imaginative, 
poetic child. There are extraordinary 
and noble possibilities wrapped up in her. 
It’s worth some effort and sacrifice to 
help a splendid child like that to-find her- 
self, to get the right start in life.”” He had 
the sensation of pounding on a blank, 
dead wall with no one behind it. “She 
ought to go to college this fall,’’ he ended 
wearily. 

“Yes,” came the empty echo from be- 
hind Mr. Lovell’s face. “I always en- 
courage young people to attend our in- 
stitutions of learning. There can be no 
better investment for a young person 
than 

“Clara is gifted,” interrupted Howard. 
“She’s uncommonly setisitive, uncom- 
monly susceptible in many ways.” 

““She has unusual musical talent, I be- 
lieve,” said Mr. Lovell carefully. “‘Her 
services as our organist this summer have 
been very acceptable.” 

“I want her to stop that!” 

Howard's eyes flashed a sword in Mr. 
Lovell’s face. 

“Really!” Mr. Lovell was so taken 
aback that a flash of genuine insolence 
escaped him. “You want her to! But 
what if she doesn’t want to?”’ 

did two weeks ago.” 

Alarm drove Mr. Lovell’s insolence to 
cover. 

“Ah! Iwas not aware—” 

“You know what I mean!”” Howard 
drove the sword-glance straight into Lov- 
ell’s scaly eyes. “If any harm happened 


to Clara, the villain ed her 


t 
would pay for it.” ae 

“Yes. Doubtless,” said Mr. Lovell] 
colorlessly, with a look of great inten- 
tional blankness. Instinctive caution 
and amazement at the uncanny cripple’s 
information were giving way to the 
conviction that his own position was 
impregnable. 

“Clara must stop practicing and slie 
must go to college,”” Howard insisted. 

“I’m afraid you overrate my powers, 
Mr. Brookfield,”’ returned Lovell with a 
smile nicely balanced between condescend- 
ing tolerance and amusement. “The 
young lady you’ seem to have taken such 
an extraordinary fancy to really must do 
as she pleases!”’ 

For a clear instant the satyr grinned 
triumphant. 

If the passionate wish to knock a man 
down could ever have taken bodiless ef- 
fect, Mr. Lovell would have rolled on the 
lawn. 

“Though, of course,” pursued Mr. 
Lovell, resuming the mask, “I shall be 
glad to use whatever influence I may pos- 
sess with the young lady or her parents, 
as you suggest. Was that all this morn- 
ing, Mr. Brookfield? I fear I must be 
going, then. I’m much obliged to you, : 
I’m sure, for your thoughtful interest.” 

Howard’s temples were still buzzing 
with passion, but he could not let the man 
go visibly gloating at his useless rage. 
He touched a book that lay on the wide 
arm of his chair. 

“Are you familiar with the poetry of 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward?” 

“Phelps Ward?” repeated Mr. Lovell. 
“That’s the woman that wrote ‘The 
Rosary’, isn’t it?-—No, no, no!” The 
look in Howard’s eyes enlightened him. 
He was quick at some things. ‘That 
was that other woman. No, I believe 
not. I don’t find time to keep up with 
the late authors. You are fortunate that 
way, Mr. Brookfield.” 

Howard’s second line of battle admit- 
ted utter defeat. There remained a slen- 
der reed—the psychological method. It 
materialized late that afternoon in the 
person of Brick Williams, who stopped to 
describe the ball-game, and stayed to 
talk of more intimate matters. 

It could have been wished that Brick 
had had a more Grecian profile and fewer 
freckles; but we work with such materials 
as we hope tocontrol. The psychological 
moment came. 

“Clara Fisher,” said Howard hypnot- 
ically, “‘is a mighty nice girl.” 

She ain’t got anything to say!” 
retorted Brick. “I like a girl that talks, 
a girl that’s right in for a good time. 
Belle Armstrong’s the kind I like! Say, 
you just ought to hear Belle——” 

Howard watched his last and feeblest 
hope dissolve. 


your letter from, Clara?” 

demanded Mrs. Fisher (Mrs. 
Fisher’s domestic communications were 
principally demands) as Clara opened the 
envelope her father handed out in the 
daily mail distribution. 

“Just an advertisement,” answered the 
girl, displaying the tall-typed announce- 
ment of the Metropolitan Store’s Mid- 
summer Sale. What she did not show 
was a small line of writing close at the bot- 
tom of the bill: “Go to the post-office 
yourself at two o'clock, Friday afternoon.” 


; The second. part of “St. George and The Dragon” will appear in the issue of March 21 
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New Speed in Billing 


This mechanism saves your bookkeeper time 


Here is the latest Remington 
achievement in time-saving—an 
easy-running typewriteg With a 
head for figures. 


It relieves your bookkeeper of 
school-boy addition and subtrac- 
tion. It frees him for more impor- 
tant duties. It compels accuracy. 
* 


Suppose you have the machine 
before you. 


Press the numeral keys. 
Look! 


Each type stroke does double 
duty. You will see the amounts not 
only typed, but added. ‘The two 
acts are simultaneous. 


Your discounts are subtracted 
mechanically with equal ease. 


Without a single interruption 
for addition or subtraction your 
bills are ready to mail. 


From this time forward stop- 
ping to foot bills and statements, 
or check totals will be sheer waste 
of clerical time. 


Your totals once entered are as 
correct as though 
certified by an ex- 


Very well! Switch a lever. 
She has a complete, fully-equip- 


ped Remington Typewriter. 


Every business purpose which 
calls for writing and adding on 
the same page, calls for this latest 
Remington time-saver. 


* * * * 


If you have a large business you 
can of these time 
lf you have a small busi- 


use several 
savers. 
ness one will effect a quick saving 
in billing and charging. 


‘The initial cost is soon wiped 
out. The more work you give 
the Remington Adding and Sub- 
tracting Typewriter the quicker 
it pays for itself. 


Your present typist can start 
using it tomorrow. By night she 
will be saving you time and money. 


* * * * 


The Remington Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter is now 
used constantly by the United 
States Sub- Treasury, Banks, Rail- 
roads, Life Insurance Companies, 
retailers, manufacturers and many 
other businesses, large and small. 


It foots your bills as fast as they are typed 


It ‘is good for many years of 


‘‘heavy days’’ work. 


*£ * 


Sooner or later you will write 
and foot your bills simultaneously. 


You 


Delay simply means more time- 


can't begin too soon. 


waste and error-risk in 


othce. 


your 


Write today to our New York 
office for booklet, “The New 
Remington Idea,” which de- 
scribes this remarkable machine 
in detail. 


* * * * 


The Remington Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter can be 
had in any of the Remington 


Models which are shown below. 


Each 


is a member of the 
famous Remington family. 


Each is a complete easy-run- 
ning typewriter, plus the adding 
and subtracting feature. 


Each is designed and built so 
as to insure maximum durability: 


Each has distinctive features 
designed to 


i} meet indi- 


pert accountant EMI NGTO N vidual require- 
* R ments. 
After turn- 7 . 
ing out abatch Add ing and Subtra cting Write today 
of bills your TYPEWRI TER ; ghd booklet, 
typist may wish , The New 
to typewrite C WANE MBCHANTISM Remington 


letters. 


Remington 
Standard 


ldea.’’ 


Your totals 
are shown here 
as fast as the 
figures are 


typed 


Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated, New York City (Branches Everywhere) 


For clear, clean, typewriter results, use Remtico brand letter paper, carbon paper and ribbons 
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